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NOTK 

The following pages are the substance of a 
course of lectures on the old Shinto cult which 
the author has been giving for a number of years 
to his classes in Comparative Beligion. They are 
here condensed and adapted to the purpose of a 
little manual which, it is believed, may interest 
many readers, and bring together within a small 
space information gathered from many sources not 
easily accessible to ordinary ^dents. At the same 
time it is hoped that this little volume may serve 
to suggest some valuable hints to the Christian 
missionary who is to come face to face with the 
Japanese people in their '^beautiful land of the 
reed plains and the fresh ears of rice/^ It is 
possible that some portions, if not every jot and 
tittle, of this ancient cult may, like the law and 
the prophets of Israel, find a glorious fulfillment 
in the pure gospel of Jesus Christ. The prin- 
cipal authorities relied on in the preparation of 
this essay are named in the Select Bibliography 
given at the end* 
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THE SHINTO CULT. 



1. The Country. In taking up the study 
of a religion which has never extended b eyond 
the limits of an eqpjly fjpfiTi Pf] fprrifnry, we may 
appropriately first of all take a hasty glance 
at the geographical outlines of the system we 
call Shinto, the primitive faith of the peopl e 
of Japan . To appreciate the geographical posi- 
tion of Japan, one needs to have before him a 
map of the world. He may then see at a glance 
how remarkably the three thousand isl ands of 
tha t Empire stretch for so me twenty-fiv e hun- 
dred miles . along the coaat of Asia, from Kay- 

Chatka on the north to th <> ^fflflTid nf Trnrmnaf^ ^r\ 

the south, which island is crossed by the tropic 
of Cance r. It may be called the lon gest and the 
narrowest ^^TintrY in thu irnrlrl It looks like an 



immense sea-serpent, with its northern tail twist- 
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8 THE SHINTO CULT. 

ing toward the Aleutian Islands, which our Gov- 
ernment acquired from Eussia in 1867, and its 
southern head pointing toward the Philippine 
Islands, which we acquired from Spain in recent 
years. It seems to guard the whole eastern coast 
o f Asia, and along w ith China^ on th^. j^ q^jplfind, 
is suspected and feared by some European diplo- 
mats asjmbodying some sort of a ^^Q[ellow PerU/^ 
It may be that its noteworthy contiguity to our 
Alaskan possessions at one extremity and our 
Philippine wards at the other bodes some sort 
of peril to any Western nation that may hereafter 
presume to enlarge its dominions in the Orient 
by force of arms. 

Attention has often been called to the fact that 
the British Isles, in the Atlantic Ocean, just oft 
the northwestern coast of Eurppe, ocQxgff^SL^jcas- 
responding geographical relation, to th^ Western 
world. The islands themselves are comparatively 
small, but their measuring line has gone out into 
all the earth, and their civilization is dominating 
the world. Asia, on the east of the Eastern hemi- 
sphere, is a land of innumerable population; 
Europe, on the west, is a land of new ideas and 
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of hopeful progress. The United States, resting 
her Atlantean shoulder on the island-empire of 
Europe, and her Pacific shoulder on the island- 
empire of the Orient, may be, in the order of God, 
a mighty mediator, possessed both of a great popu- 
lation and of new and commanding ideas, and 
destined to bring about the universal peace, the 
sound knowledge, and the highest prosperity of 
the world. 

We are told that Japan is a country of diver si- 
fied beau ty. Compassed round about with the vast 
ocean , yet not fax from the Asiatic mainland ; sup- 

jlied ftlflo with a wnndprf^l in land sea^ and with 

lakes and rivers and fountains' of waters^ a land 



of mountams ^ and vallevs. and broad meadows, 
and all manner o f trees and shrubs and fruits and 
flowers, and ch arming landscape s, and al l varieties 
of^dimaie; it is no wonder that the people and 
their poets have called this group of islands "the^ 
Bun^s nest ,^^ "the co untry of the sun -goddess,^^ "the 
region between b pftveT» atji^ ^arfii ^^ <*'ig|gnrtfl of the 

congealed drop,*^ "the grand land o f the 
isles,^' "cent ral land of y eei j - plft^^flf^^ ^H and oftiie 
ears of fresh rice,'^ 'land of a thousan d autumns/ ^ 
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and other similar names inrlirntivft nf majiifQlitl 

rTrrl^rnrnJ — 

This island-empire of the Orient is the home 
of the religious cult called "Shinto/^ a religion 
which has never traveled nor sought to propagate 
itseirTejond the dominions of Japan. It has 
n ever put itself in a hostile attitude tow ard any 
other form of relig ion^ either at home or abroad^ 
ex cept when a foreign cult has entered its a ncient 
home and sought to meddle with affairs of State" 
or to i nterfere with lovalty to the Emperor . 

la Shinto a Beligion? At a meeting 
of the Society of Science, held at Tokyo in 
1890, the president o{ the Imperial Univer- 
sity expressed the opinion that Shinto should 
not be regarded as a religion. He believed 
it to be an essentia l element in the existing na- 
tional thought and feeling oi Japan, but destitute 
of the essential qualities of a strictly religious 



miw^Mi^*><HaM«MNatfi*MSiW9WiO 



cult, others have expressed a similar opmion; 

.nr ... 

^The Eihji-hi (section XXX) has this remarkable combina- 
li<m: *'The luxuriant-reed-plains-land-of-fresh-rice-ears-of-a- 
thousand-autumns-of-long-fiye-hundred-autuinns." The Ritual 
of the Great Purification and other rituals call Japan *'the 
luxuriant reed-plain region of fresh young spikes." The 
word "spikes" here is a synonym for ears of rice. 
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but we are disposed to think that this judgment 
arises from an incorrect concept of religion^ and 
a consequent defective definition of the same. A 
similar denial has been made of the religious char- 
acter of other cults and systems. Taoism, Con- 
fucianism, and even Buddhism have been said to 
lack the elements essential to a real religion. But 
if these systems d<^ D9I fioiiatitute-^a^j!filifliiM;ii^ Qr 
the peopl es who accept them, they are in ever y 
ca sie the i r ^substitute for r eligion. Any religion 
or any form of religion may so involve its thought 
and its practices with philosophical speculation, 
or with social customs, or with the political man- 
agement of the State, as to have the appearance 
of a philosophical or a political system, rather than 
a form of religion. But, however it may, in such 
ways, ignore the religious ideas ar ^^ p^^^tlP*"^ ^^ 
other svstems, if there be no other reUgious cult 
among the people, t he philosophy, the ethical 

l^j pTifl lil^ft mfitr>^°i yfW^ m ?^^ ^p this I m- 

portant elq^i^t qI ^^^ ^^'yiIJ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ national 
life, are as tndy tantamount to a r eligious cu lt 
as any form pf iaith and" praciticewhich all naen 
agree to call religion. 

^ 1,1 , I IIIMII I I " ■ ■ ■■ " ^ ** 
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3. Origin and Belative Age of the People. 

lieved to Ii^va Tnigriif^ i> ^Iffi ti^^ ^i-nnn :tlia 



n orthern ce ntral part of Aaia^ ar^a f^ ^ava wnrlrP^ 

their way e flntynrf ^^^'^ tr^^/^^^ ^j^a ih^^ntn^ inf^ 
t he isla nd fl f>f -TtoAP T hey expelled or subjugated 

masters of thegreat,3.s1anda ai^lifeeJnl^djBd. 
surro unding sea s. But their origin and early his- 
tory are involved in dense obscurity. They doubt- 
less brought with them from their earlier dwell- 



II M f I i|[ ■ Tiaifcj, 



ings in Asia j yarj/jHR TPy^'bfl» Ifig^^S sT anyiraS i- 

"^^r!"" ^^^j^^ 1^^"^^^ Y^^""^ ^^"v nfl""f^<^ JTi ti^AiT?. 

niew islandijBOBH. According to a writer^ in the 
Westminster Review of July, 1878, Japan is yet, 
in more senses than one, a young country. Their 
language and their institutions "show us a people 
still in a very early stage of development/' W. G. 
Aston holds that the earliest d ate of accepte d 
J apanese chronology is A. D. 461, and he says tha t 
Japa nese history, prop erly so called, can not b e 
said to exist previous to A. D. 600. He regards 



^Understood to be Sir Emeit Satow. 
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Korean history more trustworthy than that of 
Japan previous to that date.^ According to Satow, 
*^e verything points to the descent of the Japane se 
p eople in gr eat part iiov^ a. rafift of TnrimiiiTi 
origin^ who crossed over from the continent by 
wftv of fhft ifllftTii^R TB^iphima and Iki^ which form 
t he natural stepping-stones from Korea to Japan.^ 
But the last twenty-five years have witnessed 

inventions, and m9^f t^fln ^ j^j ^^ hp r nation o f 
the f ar East have the Japanese displayed bo th 
a willinpiess and an ambition to improve their 
condit ion by means of the ideas and uflfly fifl of 
W'lH^tpTTw^Tvilizftt^'^Q, ^Thft war vrith China in 
1894, and that with Eussia in 1904-1905, displayed 
a vr isdom, tact, and energy which were a great 
sur prise ^ t y ttlfi TT^Tld T^^ nrlf p^^^^ ^"-^ gen- 
erosity, the far-sighted statesmanship exhibited in 
her concluding terms of peace with her haughty 
btit defeated enemy, have commanded universal ad- 
miration. These facts make the study of this 
people's ancient religious cult, which is still a 

^"TransACtiona of the AsUtic Society of Jftpftn," toL 
zri, part I, page 73. 

^Westminster Beyiew, July, 1878, p. 18. 
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powerful element in the popular life, a matter of 
no little interest at the present time.* 

4. Meaning of the Word Shinto. The word 
Shinto means the ^%a y of j Jie^y^^^^^ It came 
into use when Buddhism was introduced into 
Japan, and designates the old, ancestral wor- 
s hip as a way of the gods distinct from the way 
of the Buddhists, or of any other rival way of 
religious life. T he Japanese name is Kami no_ 
michi^ In its essential elements it is a com - 
mingling of Animism and ancestor-worship . Not* 
only are the spirits of departed ancestors reckone d 
among the gods, but there are innumerable deities 
o f other kind and characte r. Th e mountains and 
v alleys^ the rivers and f^he peas, ^he trees, the wind, 
fbft f.b^]H7flfirj ihfit ^rp^ all Tif^()ying things and objects 



*It mfty not be improper to suggest that some of the 
notions of the Western peoples ' fts to the backwardness of 
Japan in the past, and the relative stage of eiyilisation reached 
generations ago in the island empire may be yery ludicrous 
to the mind of a self-respecting, thoughtful son of Japan. 
The Mikado's minister at Paris is reported to haye said: 
"We haye for many generations sent to Europe exquisite 
lacquer work, delicately oaryed figures, beautiful embroidery, 
and many other things which show our artistic ability and 
accomplishments, but the Europeans said we were unciyilised. 
We haye recently Idlled some 70,000 Russians, and now eyery 
European nation is wondering at the high ciyilisation w* 
baye at last attained!*' 
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of sense are snppos^ fn liave pflpj] a ^^i^y nnfii^n 
And these deities seei 



tmm 



been regarded as beneficent powers. zj \^ th*^^^ ^'^^' 

s hip is of a jnynng \y\^ 

^ 6. Sources of Information. The sources of 
our knowledge of this ancient cult are quite 
numerous, but not as accessible to English and 
American students as is desirable. The oldest 
existing monument of Japanese 



known as the ^'Ko-ji-ki/' tho^jext^oj^jdltfi^. 



would make a book aboi 



lilttt nf 



rkny •frvn 



I 



Gospels It contains 180 short sections or chap- 
ters. The word Ko-jp-ki means a "Eecord of An- 
cie nt Matters/^ and appropriately designates this 
oldest known record of the mythology, history, and 
customs of the people of Japan. It is the nearest 



■ ' — ■i^^BUl'WI— ^<1^*^*** 



approach to a sacred scripture of the S hinto cult 
wh ich we possess.^ It has been translai;ed inTo 
Inglish, and supplied with a learned introduction 
and many explanatory notes by Basil H. Chamber- 
lain,^ a distinguished scholar, who has made the 



^It is published as a Supplement to toI. x of the "Trans- 
actions of the Asiatic Society of Japan," pp. Ixxt and 869. 
Yokohama, 1888. 
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Japanese language, literature, and archaeology a 
subject of extensive and minute research. 

Another and much larger work, comprising 



thirty books, and containing a record of much of 
the same mythology and history as the Kchji-ki, is 
called the Nihof^aL or "Chronicles of Japan,^'^ 
It is a composite of various elements derived from 
numerous different sources, and while it reports in 
substance the myths and stories of the gods as 
they are found in the Ko-ji-ki, it makes no mention 
of that older work and omits some things which 
the older work records. It gives, however, a num- 
ber and variety of reports of the myths and tra- 
ditions, informing us how, in one ancient writing, 
it is so and so recorded; in another writing, it is 
somewhat differently told. This feature enhances 
its value for purposes of comparison among the 
varying traditions. 

This later production lacks the simplicity and 
originality of the Ko^i-hi, and bears abundant evi- 
dence of the Chinese influences under which it 



^here is an EngUsh traniUtion of the Nihongi, by 
W. O. Aston: 2 vols. London, 1896. It is pnblisliod m a 
Supplement to "Transaetions and Proceedincs of tlie Japan 
Society, London.*' 
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was composed. I tia wp jifpn "^^^ ^^" ^^""t T"^ 
i n Chinese, and exh iHifR jii^Tir^p^f^i^p ^YaTppiog f^f ^y^a^ 
l earning and philopopl^ ji pftl ^a r^ nf fhonyhf. p<ym1iftr 
t o certain wp]|-1fl[|^y]| (l||iTiQfli> yrT.i^4Tiga ^g |^ gp^e- 
imen of this rationalistic type of construing the 
ancient myths of creation, we here cite the opening 

"Of old, Heaven and Earth were not yet sepa- 
rated, and the In and Yo [or Yin and Yang, 
female and male principles] not yet divided. They 
formed a chaotic mass, like an egg, which was of 
obscurely defined limits and contained germs. The 
purer and clearer part was thinly drawn out and 
formed Heaven, while the heavier and grosser 
element settled down and became Earth. The 
finer element easily became a united body, but the 
consolidation of the heavy and gross element was 
accomplished with difficulty. Heaven was there- 
fore formed first, and Earth was established sub- 
sequently. Thereafter Divine Beings were pro- 
duced between them. Hence it is said that when 
the world began to be created, the soil, of which 
lands were composed, floated about in a manner 
which might be compared to the floating of a fish 
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sporting on the sjirf ace of the water. At this time 
a certain thing was produced between Heaven and 
Earth. It was in form like a reed-shoot. Now 
this became transformed into a god, and was called 
KunirtolcO'tachi no Mikoto [^Tjand-etemal-stand- 
of-angust thing*^]. Next there was Kuni-no-sar 
tsuchi [^land-of-right-soil"], and next, Toyo- 
kumu^nu ["rich-form-plain"] — ^in all, three dei- 
ties. These were pure males, spontaneously de- 
veloped by the operation of the principle of 
Heaven'* [the Yo, male principle]. 

The Ko'ji'hi was written about 712 A. D., and 
the Nihongi in 720 A. D., and they are both re- 
markable for the jiajLyje.,ffl.j,.j;finnliaj:.,inailT1PX in 
which they unite to g at bog in th w F wtMn i alJ T tB untt- 
ters of traditionalmjjihqlsgxM pLtetSiy^TBith- 

f erences betwe.eni]tiaiaKQ-. Besides these remarkable 
books there is a Code of ceremonial laws, in fifty 
volumes, known as the Tengishiki, which was pub- 
lished A. D. 927. It includes a large number of 
ancient Japanese rituals, called Norito, of which 
several have been translated into English and pro- 
vided with a commentary and learned notes by 
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Ernest Satow and Karl Florenz.^ There is also 
an interesting collection of ancient poems, called 
the Manyoshu, ^Collection of Myriad Leaves/* 
which furnishes numerous pictures of the life of 
the early Japanese, both before and after the time 
of the compilation of the Ko-ji-hi and the Nihongi. 
There are also the voluminous writings of the three 
famous Shinto scholars, Mabuchi, Motowori, and 
Hirata, who flourished between the middle of the 
eighteenth and the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and effected an intellectual revolution and 
a remarkable revival of the Shinto cult.^ 

6. Japanese Cosmogony and Hythology. Our 
study of Shinto may well begin by a brief notice 
of Japanese cosmogony as presented at the jery 
beginning of the Ko-jirki: 

"I, Tasumaro, say : Now when chaos had be- 

^These appear in toIs. vii, ix« and zxvU of the "Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan." Oyer thirty-flye yol- 
nmes of these Transactions haye appeared, and they are an 
inyalnable repository of information on the history, customs, 
religion, and literature of Japan. Other journals of like 
yalue are the "Transactions and Proceedings of the Japan 
Society of London" and the "Deutsche Oesellschaft fBr Natur- 
nnd VSlkerknnde Ostasiens in Tokio." 

'Sketches of these men and numerous extracts from their 
works may be found in Satow's essay on "The Beylyal of 
Pure Shin-tau,'* published as Appendix of yoL ill of the 
"Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan.*' 
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/ 

gun to condense, but force and form were not 

yet manifest, and there was naught named, naught 
done, who could know its shape? Nevertheless 
/ Heaven and Earth first parted, and the Three 
\ Deities performed the commencement of creation; 
the Passive and Active Essences then developed, 
and the Two Spirits became the ancestors of all 
things. Therefore did he [Izanagi] enter ob- 
scurity and emerge into light, and the Sun and 
Moon were revealed by the washing of his eyes; 
he floated on and plunged into the sea-water, and 
heavenly and earthly Deities appeared through the 
J ablutions of his person. So in the dimness of the 
f great beginning, we, by relying on the original 
I teaching, learn the time of the conception of the 
I earth and of the birth of islands; in the remote- 
\ ness of the original beginning, we by trusting the 

i- 

\ former sages, perceive the era of the genesis of 
*i^ Deities and of the establishment of men.'' 

This brief fragment from the compiler's 
'Treface" furnishes a condensed outline of what 
we read in the first part of the Ko-ji-ki, and it 
indicates the peculiar c osmogony of the Japanes e 
mythology. The early sections of the book record 



1 
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the names of the first dei^s, who are said to have 
been ^ ^m alone, and hid their persons */^ which 
seems to mean that they ca me into being in som e 
exceptional way, anri th^ ^ dif^^pj^^i^oii. T hen fol- 
lowed what are termed *'the Seven Divine Genera- 
tions/^ among which we find such names as "the 
Earthly - eternally - standing - Deity/* "the Mud.- 
Earth-Ljjji^jjOid his younger sister, the Mui- 
Ear th-I^ady ;** "the Germ-IntegratingJDeity, and 
his younger sister, the Life-In tegrating Deity /* 
These seven gener ations of gods end with the birt h 
of a brother and sister, named izanagi and Izanami 



(t. e., '^the male-wbo-invites and tne female-who- 
in vites** ) . These two are commanded by thp 
hi gher and more a ncient heavenly dej ^^^*^ to ^^TfTn^^^r 
c onsolidate, and give birth to thi s drifting land; ** 
whereupon tbev two, ''standing upon t>^ f^nafiTip 



Bridge of Heaven, pushed down a jjewelled spear> 
and stirred the ocean brine till it became thick 

— * - — ■■■■-^ I ■■.! ■■ ■ ^—M* 11 III ■ ■ '■ I I iim 

and sticky;^ and then, drawing the spear upward, 



' *"M ■•'M-*^ If, 



'Japanese cosmology seems to postulate eternal matter, 
but "it is matter almost completely lacking consistency — an 
indescribable, nebulous, unsubstantial, floating, muddy foam" 
— "Japan: Its History, Arts, and Literature." By Captain 
F. Brinkley. Vol. V, p. 108. (J. B. MUlet ft Oo., Boston 
and Tokyo.) 
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the brine that ^ ^p pffl ^^"^ ^^^^ ^hr fiP<^ pf ^^<^ 
spear became aaialand/' Upon this island Izanac^i 
and Izanami descended from the Heaven above^ 
and in course of time generated all the islands of 
the Japanese world. When they had finished giv- 
ing birth to coimtries they proceeded to give 
birth to deities, and so by them were begotten 
fourteen islands and thirty-five deities. Tj^^^ft 
is little jDom^ to doubt that Izana ^ and Izan - 
ami are a mytholo^cal represen ta tion of th e 

generatiyp-Rftwera Qj , natoe ; but thmv pnrtrftitp 

ure in the Japanese literat ure has probably re - 
ceived some coloring from Chinese influence aiid 

^ .. ... .^ ...^—^ «.*«.» «»"««-^"*^'^*—"*"**-^ ' ■ M ill— 1— ^iJ> 

thought.^ 

But in giving birth to the deity of fir^ 
Izanami died , and her brother buried ^^y , ftfi 4 
drawing his mighty sword he proceeded to cut off 
the head" of his solQ7TIiF"3eiW"'or"Bfer"n[7Eere- 

., ■ r ■»■ — .- -.^^..^ r - . , y 

upon, wonderful to tell, sixteen deities were bom 
f igm the 1?l)Q>ojLa3ld^ the different partsjof th e body 
of the fire-god . Among the names of these we 
find such titles as ^^ock-splitter,^^ "Eoot-splitter,'* 
"Brave-snapping,'' and "Possessor-of-Mountains;'* 
and the name of the sword which cleft the head 
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of the fire-god was "Heavenly/* or "Majestic- 
Point-Blade-Extended." 

After the birth qf ^h^oA /Imfipp T^ronog^ ^^r^ftaA 

to se e a^in h ia ffjffJpT flpfl gp^^g^j ^^^^ ^f^T^^ to 
seek her b ^ ^^ft ^pilpT^irnri/l He called to her and 
asked her to come back to him. She answered 
that such was her desire, but she must consult the 
deities of Hades, and she bade him w ait^. spying, 
*Tiook not a t me/ * One can not help comparing 
here the Greek myth of Oroheua and Eurvdice . 
Orpheus descended into the lower world, charmed 
Pluto with his lyre, and obtained permission for 
his wife Eurydice to return, following behind him, 
but only on condition that Orpheus should not 
look back at her till they had both reached the 
upper world. He grew impatient, looked back to 
see if she were indeed following, and she at once 
vanished from his sight. According t o the J ap- 
anese myth, however, Izanagi grew tired of wait- 

ing _OUt^^ f|ft, yyiQHQ Q liglif f^^{[ ^|iforfg7 QTiH woa 

shocke dto behol<^ ma^ots swarming over he r body, 
^'^'^ /"tfhti thUTl^^^-^^^'^^'^fl ^woiliTijr^iTiWr rotting 
f orm whe;r^ thpy ^^^ ^en born. Hfi turned and 
fi fid, bflfik, tot Bhfi..ptttatt£0.ig)Lwith^Jie^rces 
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of ttift TinflprwQild. He Succeeded in driving them. 

pass of Hadgjif. Then he went to purify himself 
by bathing in a stream, and from his staflE, and 
girdle, and bracelet, and various garments, and 
from the filth which he contracted in the under- 
world were bom a multitude of deities, bearing 
composite names of strange significance. There 
was also born, as he washed his left eye, a deity 
who was called "the Heaven-Shining-Great-August 
One;'' and from his right eye was born the *^Moon- 
Night-Possessor,'' and as he washed his nose there 
was bom Susa-no-Wo, "Impetuous-Male-Deity/' 

But we need not pursue further this seemingly 
"endless genealogy^' of the deities. "We are told 
in section x xx that in a^divijoe as sembly of 

eight hmidred,jpyxiad. dfiitifis^it^jgaiit dfiTidpfl to 

send one .of, their. number to gnvpm "thf^ fipTifrRl 
Land of Bee d-Plains/ ' and subdue t he "savage 
Earthly. Deitiea.'' Various deities were sent^ and 
at length a grandchild of the Sun-Goddes s^ be- 

^In the rituals he is often called "The Sovran Grand- 
child,'* though an adopted son of the Goddess; so "the sot- 
ran grandchild" is first applied to the founder on earth of 
the Mikado's dynasty, and afterward to each and all of hit 
successors on the throne of Japan. 
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came the Bul< 



m- 
but is 



p osite nam e of K amvrva 

commonly called by his "canonical name/' Jimmu, 

a title given him long after his decease. From 

Japan , and the present Mika fl^^ 1i^ ft]] hii pifnin 
c essors, is thus conceived as an offspring of Heaven , 
a direct depn^TiiliiTif ^f flio ann^Ynti heAvenlv dei- 
ties. The significance of this fact will appear con- 
spicuously when we come to notice more particu- 
larly the essential elements in the Shinto cult. 

On this remarkable cosmogony and mythology 
we do well at this point to offer the following 
observations : 

(1) These accounts of the ori gin of the Jap- 
anese Archipelago and its rulers are regarded as 
ge nuine traditio ns handed down from former age s. 
One part of the tradition is that the Emperor, who 
took pains to have the old records carefully looked 
after, employed a person living in his household, 
who was gifted with marvelous memory ; ^lie could 
repeat without mistake the contents of any docu- 
ment he had ever seen, and never forgot anything 
that he had heard f and from the lips of this man 
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of prodigious memoiy the scribe Yasumaro wrote 
down the contents of the Ko-ji-ki.^ 

(2) Notice, in the next place, that the island 
world of Japan is all the world which these records 
know anything about. The universe of this cos- 
mogony consists of "the islands of the Central- 
Land of the Eeed-Plains," with their inland and 
surrounding seas, and "the Plain of High 
Heaven,^' which, however, was not conceived as 
very far away above them. 

(3) The entire description of the beginnings 
of heaven, and earth, and gods, and men accords 
with tho idea of a contiauous procj 



The first three heavenly deities "were born alone, 
and hid their persons,'' or disappeared. All the 
other deities are spoken of as begotten, or bom, 
and the deities give birth to the different islands 
of the earth.* 



^See Chamberlain's English translation of the Ko-ji-hi^ 
p. iy. It is interesting to compare the story of Ezra dictating 
the lost sacred books of Israel, from a memory inspired super- 
naturally, while Ave rapid jscribes wrote down what was told 
them. See 2 Esdras, chap. xiv. 

'We may compare the fact that in our book of Genesis 
the formation of the earth and the heavens is called "the 
generation t of the heavens and the earth" (Gen. ii, 4). In 
a paper of the "Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan 
(toL ZTi, part I), Dr. J. Edkins has an interesting compar 
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(4) The world-idea of this old mythology 
is in notable keeping with the ancestor worship^ 
and the Animism which enter so largely into the 
Shinto faith. In ^j^^^jj^^jjJIJ^Jji^f^jg^^ 

cords ^f thP aa\iiaa ih^Tc ifl g nrimnriliAl mnTiiflTn 

80 to speak, at the basis of Japanese, 

"Riilpy in iill fhf> ipflnfli^yj^ ^ leight hundredjimdad 
When a great council of the gods assembles 
in the bed of the Tranquil Heavenly Eiver, no one 
deily is chief among them^ and we are at a loss to 
imagine who has authority to call them together 
or to preside over the assembly. Izanagi seems fo r 
a while to be the chief creator and mler^ but aft er 
a time he disappears, and the Sun Goddess^ h is 
dauffhtfir_Ainaterasu, has her heavenly domain 




flhflkPTi and rflvflypil hv Tipt vmiTiypr brot^er^ hnt is 

avenged by the heavenly assembly of gods, who fine 
and punish the offender, *'and expel him with a di- 
vine expulsion/' So the Sun Goddess maintains 

iion of "Petsian elementi in Japanese legends/* in which 
hfl ghowi analogies between Mithra and Amaterasn, the seven 
Japanese deities of wood, water, lire, wind, earth, sea, and 
mountain with the Mazdean Amesha-spentas, and analogies 
of the nnderworld in seyeral other mythic cnlts. 
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her dominion by the help of the eight hundred 
myriad gods, no one of whom is invested with 
supreme power. It appears from certain poems of 
the Manyoahu that the^oon as well as th^ p \p. 
was e xtensively w< 

(5) It acQoida. 
devntppfl of .thfi.fjaKe ^bJBAtt^^faith.trarfiall thftir 
hJSiSIliS^JjLihje jfiS^of ^ the^odSj^agiLxfiCfifiSJize 
some. ^.^Ity, jjlx.jQrbafik ^y til phnnnmnnnn ^^apan 
is the country of the gods; every Japanese is a 
descendant o r offspring^ of t^g .^ftdgj ^nd the. 

Mikado JsJbfi ...dirp.r.t f|pi=irpTiflflTit „Qf thp, imivE^rial 

line which has nontiTmp f| in imhroVp Ti Riin pPftMnTi 

from the hpg'T||^ing of fTip viar\A Ja pan is^th grg::, 
fore, superior to all other countries, and the Jap- 
anese, being thus directly from the gods, are su- 
p erior in every respect to other people. Sprung 
from the gods, the y need no codes of mora l law 
(like the Chinese), for they are naturally perfec t, 
and do the right things spontaneously. 

*See the Talnable paper on "The Beginning of Japanese 
HiBtory> Civilization, and Art," by the Rev. I. Dooman, in 
Vol. XXY of "Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan;" 
especially his chapter iy, on "The Fundamental Beligioos 
Ideas of the Early Japanese." 
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7. The Japanese a Self-centered People. The 
Japanese people^ with such traditions and ^uch a 

faith^ wnnid Tifltnr{^]]y Ijp a ap1f-PPnif>rf|| pj>f>pl<> 

and they conceived their island-empire as occupy- 
ing the summit of the earth. The Mikado is the 
Son of Heaven, entitled and empowered to reign 
perpetually over the land find the sea. But as all 
the people are descendants of the gods, and the 
islands and all that is in them have also been be- 
gotten of the gods, it follows that th e worship of 
an cestors is a worship 9I ; aU. ^he gods of whom they 
h ave knowledge, and all the lower animat^ ^^ d in- 
a nimate things in the world are also in some way 

JuatiTifit ^ith fhff f^PifiPft irnm whnm thpv yprft 

Accordingly, the honoring of the gods is a 
fundi^TTi P^jt^) i}}}X[ g in thfl Rhi^f^ flyught and^ in 
the -TajoQgf^ /^imiiVofipn ar\f] gnvprTmf^q|jf. Every 

loyal subject of the Mikadoes Empire is expected 
to be true to the ancient faith. It is assumed that 
religion and worship and the proper administ ra- 
tion ofgov emment are all essential to each other . 
The Japanese word {Matsuri-goto) , which is used 
to denote the art of government, means, literally. 
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worshiping. And it is a common thought and 
Bajing: "Everything in the world depends o n the 
Bpirit of t he god s of heaven and earth, and there- 
fore the worship of the ffods is a matter of primary 
importance. Thp frn(\R yl^y ^^ hflnn ff^"* ^^ ^^ T" 
p eased, s ^ thfl^ ^^^jf ^fliy FQ^ p unis h those wh o 
have off^qflft^ ^Tipm; anil ^^] j;j ^e pods flj^ to be 

wnrflliipn^ p^ ^^"^ ^^^f ^"7 ^^ ^'"'^^l^fl tO IH- 

crease the^ 'y ffl^^^'^^^'^ One of the rules which all 
the ministers of the Mikado emphasized in the old 
times, before the introduction of Buddhism into 
Japan, was, *Tirst serve the gods, and afterwards 
deliberate on matters of government/^* 

8. Essence of fhe Shinto Cult. From what 
we have now stated it is to be seen that reverence 



^See Satow't ''The Reyival of Pure Shintan, in Tram- 
actions of the Asiatic Society of Japan," voL iii, Appendix, 
p. 71. 

liafcadio Heam pats this whole matter very tersely, thus: 
"The ethics of Shinto were all comprised In the doctrine of 
unqualifled obedience to customs originating, for the most 
part, in the family cnlt. Ethics were not different from re- 
ligion; religion was not different from goremment, and the 
yery word for government signified 'matters of religion.* All 
government ceremonies were preceded by prayer and sacrifice; 
and from the highest rank of society to the lowest every per- 
son was subject to the law of tradition. To obey was piety; 
to disobey was impious, and the rule of obedience was en- 
forced upon each individual by the will of the community 
to which he belonged." — "Japan, an Interpretation," p. 175. 
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and worship of the ancestors of the Japanese. ^ 
t he recognition of thp TV^i^fldr>!fl-^dMaaifah i^fci^3fta 
i ncarnatic ^K] fTirl Afl^-fj^jy p^p^/^«^ir.^-^4^,'^r. ^^ p^g ^^ 

l estial go JB. consti tute the es8ence_i)i,ihfi_Shini^ 
cult. All the Japanese are^ oflEsprings of the gods, 
but the imperial "Sovran Grandchild" of Amat- 
erasUy the Sun-Goddess/ is pre-eminently di- 
vine and worshipful. The first Mikado^ h owever, 
was not the real son of Amaterasu^ acco i^dir ^g Jp^ljy^p 
mythic tradition of the prehistoric tim e, but h er 
nephew, the son of OshJ- ho-mi-m i. whom sh e 
**'^PtPfl ff° ^""^ °^^ But the title of "Sovran 
Grandchild/^ having been applied first to the 
founder of the Mikadoes dynasty, came in time to 
be the common title of all the Mikado's successors. 
The i mperial worship, acco rdingly, represents the 

^^"t CftTl?P^'''^^^^^° Tiflfinnal fr^ryn nf ^.he S hiuto CUlt . 

9. The Great Sanctuaries. The Mikado's 
palace would, accordingly, be the most holy 
shrine of the national worship, the private and 
exclusive sanctuary of the imperial ancestors. 
But the most notable shrine of the Sun-Goddess 



^This respect for the Sun-Goddess points to an aboriginal 
worship of the snn among the ancestors of the Japanese 
I>eopIe. 
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is not now the residence of the Mikado. On 
account of some great calamity that occurred far 
back in prehistoric times, her worship was re- 
moved to a separate temple, and was finally estab- 
lished in the province of Is6, in which the temples, 
called the "Two great divine Palaces,^^ are the re- 
sort of thousands of pilgrims every year, and, 
though not the most ancient, are regarded as first 
among all the Shinto temples in the land.^ These 
y two divine palaces, or temples, called OeJcu and 
X NaiJcu, are about three miles apart, and stand in 
the midst of groves of aged cryptomeria trees.^ 
They are approached through archways (called 
torii, or toriwi) of simple construction. The 
OeJcu temple is an irregular oblong structure, 247 
feet wide at the front, but only 235 feet wide in 
the rear; while the side to the right of the entrance 
is 339 feet, and that on the left is 335. Within this 
large enclosure axe others of similar structure, all 
made of the wood of cryptomeria trees, and left 
unpainted and without ornamentation. The va- 

^Strictly speaking, the Shinto lanetnatiei are ihrinet 
rather than temples, so that the Japanese would alwaya speak 
of Shinto shrines as distinct from Buddhist temples. 

'A kind of erergreen, like the pine, and peculiar to Japan. 
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rioxis buildings of the temples are thus fashioned 
after the manner of the simple huts, or dwellings 
of the earliest inhabitants of these islands. Some 
of the buildings are covered with thatched roofs 
and have their walls and doors made of rough mat- 
ting. Mr. ^fttow. wTin Tiflfl xna\^0i\ oti/^ f ffiscrjl^^^ the 

t emples of Isd, says that ^^A ll the buildings whi( 

f orm part of th^ ti^^ |^Tnp]pfl nrP ppy^p^niPJ^^^r] it| ft 

ishabknaJaiifiL* . . . None but those which are 
roofed with thatch are entitled to be considered as 
being in strict conformity with the principles of 
genuine Shinto temple architecture/*^ Theperigh- 
able nature of these temples is such that it be- 



***— ^^f^WW.i^W* l» W >l lil M '*N<W 



comes necessar y, and is, in fact, the standing ru le, 

to rebuild f-hpn^ fiyprv fw^nfir jmvr. Twn siffifl for 

each temple are used alternatively; they lie close to 
each other, so that the new building is constructed 
and ready for use before the old one is removed. 
The temple which, though less venerated than 
those at Is6, is the shrine-center of the more an- 
cient Shinto cult, is the one at Eatzuki, in the an- S^ 

^"The Shintau Temples of Ii6." "The Tnmiactioiig of 
the AfUtic Society of Japan." vol. ii, p. 108. 

8 
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cient province of Idzumo. Th ese famo us shr ines 
of IsA and Kitzuki represent the two supreme cults 
of Shinto; namely, that of the Sun-Groddess, Amn- 



HhM^a* 



iernsu, ^d that of Oho-kuni-mishi, oflEspring of the 
brother of the S un-Qo ddefia^-Who became the rul ey^ 

""^ t^6 1]TI°^^n ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ flpiri4^fl pf flii> iloQ/l But 

there are many other great temples maintained in 
whole or in part from the imperial revenues. Some 
are of greater sanctity and renown than others, but 
those of Isd and Kitzuki are the most celebrated, 
and every Shinto worshiper is expected, at least 
once in his lifetime, to make a pilgrimage himself, 
or send a deputy to one of these most famous 
shrines. 

10. nve Noteworthy Objects Connected with 
the Worship. One noteworth y fact is the a bsence 

o f images ^rnvp^ fha pnrfl Shinf n ^fTn'j^pp : t| ^ ^f. ig, 

images exposed as objects of worship. But there 
is a number of objects connected with these sacred 
places which should receive brief notice: 

(1) There is, first, the wooden archway (called 
torii, or toriwi) through which one passes in ap- 
proaching the temples. It consists of *two upright 
posts set in the ground on the tops of which is laid 
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a long straight beam^ the two ends of which project 
a little beyond the uprights. Under this top beam 
is another horizontal beam connecting the two 
side posts after the manner of a girder. Accord- 
ing to Satow, "The toriwi was originally a perch 
for the fowls offered up to the gods, not as food, 
but to give warning at daybreak. It was erected 
on any side of the temple indifferently. In later 
times, not improbably after the introduction of 
Buddhism, its original meaning was forgotten, and 
it was placed in front only and supposed to be a 
gateway.'*^ 

(2) Opposite the various entrances to the tem- 
ples is placed a wooden screen, or fence, called Ban- 
pei, which serves as in other dwellings to guard and 
hide the privacy of the interior. 

(3) Another object of special in teregt^isjthe 
0(hhei, a slender wand, originally a branfih of the 



sacred tree called saJcaki , From the Go-hei hang 
two long slips of white paper notched on the op- 
posite sides. These wands of unpainted wood are 
s uppose d t^o represent o%riggaj(iijthite cloth and 

*''Th6 Shintau Temples of Is^" * *TraiiMctioiii of Aai- 
atic Society of Japan," toL ii, p. 104. 
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to have the power of att^cting_tt#godii_to_tb« 
places where they are kept. 

(4) Thfi^off en ngrpr esenteS consist of cups of 
water and small vessels filled with rice, vegetables, 
fruits, salt, fish, birds, and ^^^^^^^ cimpir^o^ p|.^^/|4^ 

of the land and of the sea. It is noteworthy that 
we find n o bloody sacrificial rites in Shinto wor- 
ship, in which one life, animal or human, was made 
a vicarious substitute for a guilty soul. 

(5) The sacred mirror, wh ich figures in the 
jmythology of the Sun-Go ddess , and is said to have 

^®£B-9^^?S-H§^t9..^BtifiaJ^J* frpm a cave into which 
she had hid herself in a spell of janger^ j s caref ully 
guar3ed in one of these temples, and also many 
copies of the mirror. *^Each mirror is contained in 
a box which is furnished with eight handles, four 
on the box itself and four on the lid. The box rests 
on a low stand and is covered with a piece of cloth 
said to be white silk. The mirror itself is wrapped 
in a brocade bag, which is never opened or re- 
newed, but when it begins to fall to pieces from 
age, another bag is put on, so that the actual cover- 
ing consists of numerous layers. Over the whole is 
placed a sort of cage of unpainted wood with oma- 
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ments said to be of pure gold, and over this again is 
thrown a sort of curtain of coarse silk, descending 
to the floor on all sides.^^ One can not read this 
description of the sacred mirror thus secretly 
guarded in a costly box without being reminded of 
the sacred ark of the Levitical sanctuary, and its 
enclosed 'tables of testimony/' 

11. The Ancestor Worship. We have already 
observed that ancestor worship is the basis ol 
the Shinto c ult. This kind of worship is also 
conspicuous among the Chinese, and i s held 
by many wr iters to have been the origin al cult 
o f all civilized races and peoples. It b egan, they 
tell us, wi th a belief in gh osts, and at the first 
there was no clear distinction between ghosts and 
gods. The departed spirit was thought of a? abi d- 
i ng near thfi p]|f^fft whfi^^ ^^^ ^^**^ V^y ^'^°° /^opna. 

ite4r- and the earliest shrines would therefore be 
the graves or tombs of the dead. L^t^r, thqu^t 

would beget the idea that ^^^ inYJfiihlP "p^'^^'^'^ ^^^<^ 
present to witness the acts, «ti^ Rh^^^ ^^^ 3^y° °^^ 
sorrows of the living. And this fundamental idea 
would, of course, develop into many diverse con- 
ceptions and practices among the diflEerent tribes. 

^Sfttow'i "The Shintau Temples of U6,** pp. 119, 120. 
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Without here discussing this theory of aborig- 
inal religious thought and practice, as applicable 
to all peoples, we may note that it accords with 
the facts of Japanese history and civilization so 
far as we can now trace them back into the mists 
of prehistoric time.^ Wf^ ^avp ^en that Japanese 
history and mythology run together and blend in 



■i ,t.t^\ ■ 1^ ^' 



remarkable artlessness as they stand recorded in 



, ^-.^^a*^^ I *■■■■'» 



the ola est literatu re (e. g., the Ko-ji-Jci and the Nv- 
hongi). Unthinkable monstrosities of the origin 
of gods and lands and men are told with the same 
simplicily as the unquestionable facts of historic 
times. But taking the one leading thought which 
runs through all these records and appears to be 



' rth.K,M**.M«lMlM***''^' 



•taJbttii'^9'^^^f^am^*^ILMi^>'^^'^^H^ 



fundamental in the Japanese civilization — ^namely, 
that all thei r islands ^ n^ g|npprnrQ fl|T]f| /^||1fi^° ^'^^ 
people are ofifspring of the godSj the very first of 

-whrnn wgfP snmphnw RPlf-PvnIvPfl f^^jif) j^ft p^-W^T- 

d^al elements of the u niverse — ^we look upon the 
Shinto worship as it exists in its purest form to- 
day, and note the most apparent facts. 

^According to Aston, ancestor worship, in tlie sense of a 
deification and honoring of the departed spirits of one's own 
ancestors, was no part of the oldest Shinto cult, but rather a 
later importation from China. See his ''Shinto, the Way of 
the CkKls," pp. 44-47. London, 1905. 
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Mr. Lafcadio Heam, in his *'attanpt at an 
interpretation^' of Japan, has, more clearly than 
any other writer I have consulted, described the 
Shinto ancestor-worship under its three forms of 
Domestic, Communal, and SiaU cults. In every 
case it is a worsh ip of the dead, but the indi- ^ 
vidual. whether he be the most obscure servant, the 
influential citizen, the commanding chieftain, or \ 
even the Mikado, \s.h\^ a part and parcel of the 
body politic. There is a most remarkable u nity 
of popular and national lif e. Government and re- 
ligion are virtually identical, and there i s no dis - 
tinction between religion and morality . Obedience 
a ^ co nformity to the rules of family life, and to 
the customs of society and the requirements of th e 
Statfir—these are the sim ple sum- total of Shinto 
law and gospel, ^h"^ Jjllfliflnfll Tr"°^ Qiwop ok^r\^ 

r eady to be ^^o^^oc^jK fnr fhp ynnil nf fhfl flnm - 

mxmit y or o f the Stat e. Everything is to b( 
garded as public, and must serve th( 



There is no such thing a^sjiriva£i,^j9jad«-additie8 
have no respectable standing. Traditio n and cus- 
t orn seem to constitute the essence of relig ion as 
well as of family, communal. 
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There is j\^ ^^^ ^f rr^^^a^ Ur^- there is nothing 
in the worship that is fairly comparable to what 
we understand by dogma^ creed, or Church. 
Strictly speaking, this system has no heaven or 
hdL no deep sense of sin, and no concept of me dia- 
torial red emptio n^from sin and evil. The dead — 
all the dead of all the ages — ^are conceived as some- 
how living in the nijseen vacancy around, above, 
below ; they are present at the worship ; they haunt 
the tombs; they are • interested in the life and 
works of their descendants ; they visit their former 
homes and attend the family worship there; their 
happiness, in fact, ilpppTija niM>B_thft ^hnn^r flj?^ 

and also the happiness and prospe ri ty of the li v- 
ing is believed to depend ijpQn their sense oOijal 

duty and proper reverence towar d the dead. Fur- 

x^ _-— — ■" ■■■' - ■ ■ ■ ■■■— ^ 

thermore, alTtEe dead are supposed to become gods 
and attain to supernatural power. Buti^2[£jsjatt, 
oTift Snpr^pift "Hpify ; no Central throne of God ; n o 
paradise of heavenly blessgtoess. So far as any 
ideas of this kind obtain among the people,, they 
may be regarded as later conceptions introduced 
by missionaries or adherents of other religious qrs- 
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terns. But the cult implies beyond question a be^ 
li ef in some kind o ^' ^^^^?*fi ^^^^ The Yomi, or 
Hades, of Shinto mythology, into which Izanagi 
went to seek his lost sister, was conceived as ^*a 
hideous and polluted land,'* and even the realm of 
the unseen heavenly deities was never longed for 
by the devotees of Shinto. Dooman observes that 

^^to thfi Jamnftflft m]j^^ ^r^^ inmrnTifltinTi ^pan^ as 
flud it.fl iuhflbifimfft a far moj'^ (^esirable 8(^ietv 

than those living in the transcendent regions. We 
see that e very god who is sent from heaven to 
JgESA-fiTi aama impartant hufliuftfifi tgr ihp^dijdtfie 

back once ny)re to the place from which he d e- 
scended^' *'^ 

12. Elements of Animism. The ancestor- 
worship of Shinto can not be disassociated al- 
together • from the elements of Animism which 
appear in the names and titles of certain dei- 
ties, and also in the fact that there are *^evil 
gods*' and demons who are capable of work- 
ing mischief and calamity in the family, the com- 

^"Japuiefe History of CttviUsation and Arti." *'TraiUh 
•etions of the AiUtio Society of Japan,'* toU xx7, p. 89. 
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munity, and the State. How these evil deities 
originated is matter of myth, legend, and specu- 
lation. Bad men would naturally be supposed to 
carry their evil character with tnem into ine un^ 



. . .. ■ — """ ■ " 



seen world of the dead, and^ jo ^ have th e same 

power to work hflrrnjaTTinT^g thfi l^'^^'^g ^« ^^p ^Q^i\ 

• W l ■■■» ■ .-P II .. Ml. ■ in ■■■111 " ■ " ■ - ■ ' " I " '—*" » ^^ •—■- ■ 

sfikife have to .bestow ^beggfitp. But human spirits 
^uld hardly be supposed to become deities of t} ie 
wind, and the thunder, a nd the wavpr ^ r\^ ibft 

mountains j of ^^^ tlff-ai^i^TldJllP^ firf m(\ thn r — ^ 
andthe moon, and the autumn, and the food of 
men. Here the old mythology of the Ko-ji-hi 
comes in to tell us of a prehistoric and cosmical ori- 
gin of evils. When Izana g^ y p^if ^r. fiti^q y.\a aiafm. 

I zanami in the hideous and polluted underwor lds 
and found her body swarming with maggots and 
eight thun der deities dwelling in the different pa rts 
of her decaying fo r^, h fi ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ aston ish- 
ment and awe, and she in a rage of shame pur- 
sued him with all the horrid forces, ot that ne ther 
s phere. He escaped, but not without contracting 
much pollution on his august person, and when he 
sought to wash and cleanse himself in the waters 
of a certain river, there were bom from the filth 
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of his person two deities, named "the wondrous 
deity of eighty evils,*^ and "the wondrous deity ot\ 
great evils/' \ These evil gods afterwards multi-', 
plied, and may be supposed to be the authors of 
all the demons, goblins, and mischievous» spirits 
of evil that disturb the world and its inhabitants. 
But there are also good spirits innumerable that 
animate all moving things. T he wind s and the 
WAJPTH^ ih^ ^j\gfi nf hirrlT ""^^ t^? hum n^ ^^^ ^^«r 

a sort of conanioHR life, aiid the spirits tMJiXfi 
and,s^yg }^ thm aie Jfi,k.ieaaEsized and rev- 

ereneed ]^7J^Zt^^ ^^ oflfpri^gP 

The spirits of dead ancestors and the power- 
ful spirits of the winds and the storms and the 
growths of nature may or may not have been 
supposed to have concert of action understood be- 
tween them. The Japanese min^ op^mg y^gyfr tn 
have elaborated any f^^^o^ philfifinp^y ^* ^^h llfft 



o r any specific theories of the life to com e. 

18. The Domettio Cult. The simplest and 

*1fffltf migin"1 f^-m tf t^n P^^'ntft Vft rship is 
that of tbft {f |^] )y In the inner chamber 
of every home there is a high shelf against 
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the wall called the "Shelf of the August Spirits/' 
Upon it is placed a miniature temple, in which 
are deposited little tablets of white wood bearing 
the names of the deceased members of the house- 
hold. These are often spoken of as "spirit sticks*' 
and "spirit substitutes/' Before these household 
shrines simple oflEerings are offered daily and a 
few words of prayer are spoken. The ceremony is 
a very short one, but as regular as the coming of 
the day. It is usually performed by the head of 
the family, but it frequently devolves upon the 
woman, the mother or the grandmother, rather 
than the father. "No religion/' says Heam, "is 
more sincere, no faith more touching than this 
domestic worship, which regards the dead as con- 
tinuing to form a part of the household life and 
needing still the aflfectidh and the respect of their 
children and kindred. Originatir g in t>^°f ^'^ 
a ges when fear was stron ger than love, . . . 
tUfe fi]ilLJ±. laaLdey eloped into a rel igion of af? 
fectionf and t his it yet remains. The belief that 
the, dead need affection, that to neglect them is a 
cnielty, that thpip hflnpiTiPflfl <1p pends upon duty, 
is a belief thai* 
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fear of thei r displeasure. They are not thought 
of as dead: they are believed to remain among 
those who loved them. Unseen, they guard the 
home and watch over the welfare of its inmates; 
they hover nightly in the glow of the shrine-lamp, 
and the stirring of its flame is the motion of them. 
. . . Prom their shrine they observe^ and hear 
what happens in the house; they share the family 
joys and sorrows. They were the givers of life; 
they represent the past of the race, and all its 
sacrifices. . . . Yet, how little do they require 
in return ! Scarcely more than to be thanked, as 
founders and guardians of the home, in simple 
words like these: Tor aid received, by day and 
by night, accept, august ones, our reverential grati- 
tude.' '''- 

14. The Commtmal Cult. The next phase 
of the Shinto worship to be noticed is that 
which is represented in the temples scattered 
about everywhere in the land and which are 
said to number over 195,000 at the present 
time. In every community, village, and large city 
is found the parish-temple, and in the larger towns 



^"Jspan: an Interpretation," pp. 52, 58. New York, 1904. 
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each Bection or district has its public shrine, in 
which t he whole community honor the deified an- 
cestors of certain noble families of ancient time. 
or the spirit of the first great patriarch of t he 
clan^^JThe farmers, or those who till the fields, 
usually dwell in a village on the principal high- 
way, and go out thence to work the rural dis- 
tricts round about. So the villages vary in size 
from fifty houses set on a single street half a 
mile long to a large town of many hundred houses. 
In Simmons and Wigmore's ^^otes on Land Ten- 
ure and Local Institutions in Old Japan,''^ we 

read that ^^^JflPPTT^""" ^^^ T^pn1fltiiy^°i ^ & 
juls^^_^ceedin^y stable. ^The villagers areforjjie 
most part engaged whol ^ .Qf p arti ally ^ p < 2^ 1ti- 
vators of land, and in the vast majori ty of cases 
many generationsoj 
and have diedjplL.tkjlimf? fipnL.^'From the almost 
numberless replies to inquiries, the answer usually 
is, ^e do not know where our ancestors came 
from, or when they came to live on this spot. Our 
temple register may tell, but we have never thought 
about the matter.* '* 

^In Tol. six, pt. I, of the "Transactions of the Aiiatio 
Society of Jepen,'* pp. 08, 04. 
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^^^^ ^ftity h^Bffr*^ ^^ ^^^^'^ village temples is 
called thq Uiiig'"^*^i rn^ — £pTZj*!!T j-i^^ p^^-^j ^)^ 

i(rdial and tutelary ^od of the community. Just 
whether he were the clan-ancestor of the first 
settlers in that particular parish, or the spirit of 
some mighty ruler of that district at a former 
time, or the patron-god of some noble family once 
resident there, is as uncertain as the knowledge 
of the common villagers touching their earliest pro- 
genitors. But in every class these Ujigami were 
worshiped as the tutelar deity of the community 
in which the temple stood. Also, in the larger 
towns there are Shinto temples dedicated to cer- 
tain patron-gods of other localities. 

V.unh nno nf fhf^t^ pariflli ^^^mpjf*^ Jiaturallj JiaS^ 

a most int imate relation to the life of the com- 

■'^ ' "^^^ -^rf* -, __^j^nT~ -I " -" 1 -* MM 

munity about it. Thither every child bom in the 
parish is taken, when a month old, and formally 
named and placed imder the protection of the an- 
cestral deity. As it grows up it is regularly taken 
to observe all the festivals and the processions and 
ceremonies, and the temple groves and gardens be- 
come its common playground. ^jjfiTP iff rmiliiT^y ^ 

somber or solemn flbmrfJjhiR r^l^gj|ft]i|a rnM in fn>ftp 
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a chiUL but rather very much to attract and in- 
tejest.* * Every village temple has its appointed 
days of public worship, and neighboring districts 
vie with each other in making their great festival 
days occasions of popular delight. >To these joy- 
ous festivals every family contributes according to 
ability, and the worship is accompanied by public 
amusements of various kinds, athletic sports, and 
the sale of toys for children. -The temple worship 
consisted in the presentation of offerings of cloth, 
herbs, fruits, and other of the most common 
products of the country, and in a ritual prayer 
enumerating the various gifts; and supplicating for 
prosperity and success in all communal affairs, 
for protection against sickness, plague, and famine, 
and for the triumph of their chieftains in time 
of war. In this way the Ujigami was recognized 
as the tutelar deity of the community and the 

^This cheery and jubilant aspect of Shintau worsliip ought 
not to be deemed an objectional element of true religion. 
Rather the opposite idea, that religion is a matter of soul- 
peril and seriousness so grave as to produce fear or dread of 
the deity, is a perrersion of the truth. True lore of Qod. (or 
of the gods) must needs hare wholesome rererence for what 
is adorable, but also ought to inspire a warmth of affection 
and a confidence that drires out superstitious fear and begets 
exquisite delight in the heart and soul and mind of the true 
worshiper. 
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« 

district^ the abiding friend and helper of his off- 
spring. TliP fi^TnTmiT^^] <;m1f. ihu fj powerfully COP - 

4\nmaA ^h^ family ^"^^ °^^ ^^^^ 



that no man ^^^^^^IlJT'ilJJltfl him^^P^f ir^^^^ 

16. The National Cult. But it is in the 
atflte o r y a tioTifll observances of the great 

^PIct thfr^- thg ^^^'^^o worship is seen in 
ifg TTif^pf. plaKnrf^f^ f^^ The substanco and 

manner of this worship may be learned from 
the ancient Japanese rituals^ which make mention 
of the chief deities^ enumerate the offerings that 
are presented at the sacred shrines, and furnish 
us the very language employed "in the presence 
of the sovran gods/' How early these rituals of 
worship were committed to writing is an open 
question, but it is altogether probable that in 
substance they had been transmitted orally through 
many generations before they were put in written 
form. From these rituals, and the practices of 
the worship as they may be observed at the present 
time, we are able to learn the chief features of 
the service.* 



^See "Ancient J»pane8e Bitnali," translated and anno- 
tated 1>7 B. Satow, in '* Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan," toL Tii, part n, and part lY; yoL ix, part IL Also 

4 
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In connection with this national worship we 
may here note (1) that the great festivals and 
occasions of worship were observed in all the prin- 
cipal temples at the same time; (2) the Yengishiki 
mentions 3^132 shrines distinguished as great and 
small; there were 492 great shrines, and 2,640 
small ones. Bnt besides these there were many 
thousands of smaller, undistinguished temples scat- 
tered all over the lands. (3) These various shrines 
were dedicated to a great number of deities, 
and there were many gods who received worship 
in a number of temples at one and the same time. 
(4) Tjift nffp^jT^gg wpr^ jpnflrlfl iti t he name of ^^h e 

R^vraTi arftp^yhili^^^ nf fhp flun-goddeflfl. thft divine 

''it is ^^'ffl^it tl> r^iflt lihp Rngg^yfinn flmt the 
sun was the earliest amon^ the powers of natu re 
to, Jte flpifipjj^flTiil fhflf. the long R^riftfl nf gnda 

w ho precede her in the cosmogony of the K o-ji-ki 
names to have been mere abstractiona-^jeere in- 



by Karl Florenz, in toI. zxyii, part I. In vol. yH, part II, 
pp. 108-108, Satow giret a list of the Norito ritnalf con- 
tained in the Yengishiki, to the number of twenty-seyen. Of 
these he translates onlj nine. 
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into which were 




i nserted t w^ nr pArhftpR mnv fii of hf f j; own attri - 

bntefl> pen tnnifiH r° ?tri*""^tti i^trftiffli^^^ (5) The 
p riest hood seems to have been for th e most part 
hereditary ^ y id many priests claimed descent from 
the chief deity to whom the temple was dedicated. 
The reader of jthe ritual was a member of the 
priestly tribe which traced its origin to Oho- 
nakato-mi, chief of the whole Nakatomi family. 
Another priestly family is the Imbibi tribe.* (6) 
Virjpn prif>qt,f>ffi>ff^ nlfln fiyiirp in fhft celebration of 

t he great ceremonies of State. Princesses of the 
Mikadoes family have been consccrat^ to officiate 

also. While some of the priestesses are virgin 
princesses^ some of them also are yoimg, not yet 
having reached the nubile age^ and when they 
reach that age they cease to be priestesses. With 
others the office is hereditary^ as it is with men^ 



^''Transactions of the Aiiatic Soeiety of Japan," toI. yii, 
part n, p. 127. 

'"The priefti who officiated at the chief fettiyaU belonged 
exelniiyely to two families, the Nakatomi and the Imbibi, both 
of whom were descended from inferior deities, who accompa- 
nied the 'Sorran Grandchild* when he came down to earth." 
— Sfttow, in Weatminiter BeTiew for July* 1878, p. 16. 
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and the women of this class retain and exercise 
their priestly office after marriage. 

16. The Harvest Service. As an example 
of public worship of exceptional interest, we 
take the ritual ceremony for Harvest, which 
is celebrated once a year — the fourth day of 
the second month. The chief service is at the 
capital, but the festival is observed in all the 
provinces under the direction of the local rulers. 
Preparations go on for a fortnight beforehand, 
and the service b^ins twenty minutes before seven 
in the morning. At the capital, in the large court 
used for the worship of the Shinto gods, the min- 
isters of State assemble, along with the priests 
and priestesses of many temples which are sup- 
ported from the Mikado's treasury. When all 
things are in readiness, the ministers, priests, and 
priestesses enter in succession and occupy the 
places assigned them. The various offerings are 
duly presented and the ritual is read. At the con- 
clusion of each section of the ritual as recited 
by the reader, all the priests respond, "0 !'* (Yes, 
or Amen.) 
The following is a portion of the ritual used on 
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one of these occasions: *T3!ear, all of you, as- 
sembled priests of higher and lower order. I de- 
clare in the presence of the sovran gods* whose 
praises are fulfilled as heavenly temples and 
country temples.^ I fulfill yotir praises by setting 
up the great oflferings of the sovran grandchild's 
augustiness, made with intention of deigning to 
begin the harvest in the second month of this 
year, as the morning sun rises in glory. I declare 
in the presence of the sovran gods of the har- 
vest: If the sovran gods will bestow in many- 
bimdled ears and in luxuriant ears the late-ripen- 
ing harvest which they will bestow, the late-ripen- 
ing harvest which will be produced by the dripping 
of foam from the arms and by drawing the mud 
together between the opposite thighs, then I will 
fulfill their praises by setting up the first fruits 
in a thousand ears, and many himdred ears, rais- 
ing high the beer- jars, filling them, and ranging 
them in rows.'* The ritual goes on to specify, 
among the offerings, sweet and bitter herbs, 
'things which dwell in the blue sea-plain f clothes 
bright, and glittering, and soft, and coarse; a 

^The reader of the ritual here penonateB the Mikado. 
^Templet here uied bj metonymy for deities. 
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white horse, a white boar, and a white cock. The 
names also of many deities are declared: the "di- 
vine Producer,'* the "great Goddess of Food,'' 
"wonderf ul-rock-Gate," "the f rom-heaven-shining- 
great Deity who sits in Is6,'' "sovran gods who sit 
in the Farms/* "sovran gods who sit in the mouths 
of the moimtains,'* and those ^Vho dwell in the 
partings of the waters.'* 

As soon as the reader had finished the words 
of the ritual, he retired, and the priests distributed 
the various offerings and presented them to the 
gods for whom they were set apart. 

17. The Oreat Porification. But the ritual 
of the Great or General Purification is said 
to be "one of the most important and most 
solemn ceremonies of the Shinto religion." Pro- 
fessor Karl Florenz, who has given us a trans- 
lation of this ritual,^ informs us that i t is b] 

means of tbift fPrPTr^finy *^^<^^ ^^^'^r.^ pr>p^]p^||^Ti nf flip 

whole country, from the princes and ministers 

^In Tol. xzTii, part I, of "Transactioni of tht Asiatie 
Society of Japan.** From this our extracts are taken. Flor- 
ens gives in great detail the various practices, and the ancient 
and modem forms of the ritual, and the customs at different 
shrines. He also discusses the question of the origin and age 
of the ceremony. 
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down to the common people, is purified and fre ed 
^rm F^'"°j T'^^^^^^T^ii ^"^ />aio|nj^^iop >> It is cele- 
brated twice a year, on the thirtieth day of the 
sixth and twelfth months. ^*The chief ceremony 
was performed in the capital, near the south gate 
of the imperial palace, and might be styled the 
purification of the court, because it was to purify 
all the higher and lower officials of the imperial 
court. In a similar way the ceremony was cele- 
brated also at all the more important public shrines 
of the whole country.'* Besides the regular semi- 
annual celebration of the ^^^r^i^^ ihiT\i\no^\\nr\^^ 

(called OhO'harahe)y i ^ is also pe rfo rmed 

;ial occasions as at the accession of a new em- 



pe ror to the throne, or whftTi an iTT^pprifll priTinPflfl 
was chosen as a virgin priestess and s ^Tif. ^^ i.hft 
temple of Isi. 

Without detailing the movements, positions, 
and practices of the assembled priests, officials, 
and common people at the service of the General 
Purification, we simply cite a few extracts from 
the ritual which may serve to show us the under- 
lying concept of purification. While the ritual is 
only a part of the entire ceremony of the occa- 
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sion, we are told that it is not infrequently recited 
without performing the ceremony. Moreover, 
while in ancient times the reader was always a 
( member of the priestly I^akatomi tribe, at the 
present time the ritual is read by the oflSciating 
priest of each particular temple. The following 
excerpts are made from Florenz^s translation: 

*^ear, all of you, assembled princes of the 
blood, princes, high dignitaries, and men of the 
hundred offices. Hear, all of you, that in the Great 
Purification of the present last day of the sixth 
month of the current year, [the Sovrj 
to^ purify^ and deigns to cleanse the various of- 
fenses which may have been committed either in- 
adve rtently, or deliberately^ espe cially by the per - 

sons fiPrvTTi^JT^ t.hf^ iTnpprml pmirt.! (viz.) the SCarf- 

wearing attendants, the sash-wearing attendants 
(of the kitchen), the attendants who carry quivers 
on the back, the attendants who gird on swords, 
the eighty attendants of the attendants, and, more- 
over, by the people serving in all offices.'* 

The ritual goes on to declare how the Sovran's 
dear jrnggpH/^p, in Q fjivinft^ssgin bly, ordai n ed 
thatjtibfeJlSovran Grandchild's Augustiness should 
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tranqtiilly rule the lurariant refid-plair ^^'ftjl ft^ 
fresh young spik es jts a peaceful count ry '/^ how 

thflv^ Piq;>pnfifl with a divine eYpyV^'^Ti ^ha aaTra^a 

deities^ and ^^sileneed the rocks and trunks of 
trees ;^ how they let him go down from his heav- 
enly place, ''and dividing a road through the eight- 
fold heavenly douds/' they sent him down and 
gave the land into his peaceful keeping. The 
ritual also makes mention of various kinds of of- 
f enses which need to be cleansed f\^l\^^ P^Tgf^ ^^*^^' 
and distinguishes them as ' 'hfiayenly off^ises^ ' and 
''earthly offenses/^ Among the former are "break- 
ing down the divisions of the rice fields, filling up 
the irrigating channels, and opening the flood- 
gate of sluices,'* and the evacuation of one's bowels 
in improper places. Among "earthly offenses'* 
are the cutting the skin of the living or the dead* 
body so as to become defiled by blood, being af- 
fected with corns, bunions, boils, or proud-flesh; 
sins of adultery, Ihe offense of using incantations, 
and various kinds of personal calamity. 

"It is expected," the ritual adds, "that the 
heavenly gods will be favorably disposed by reason 
of these offerings, ceremonies, and ritual of the 
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Great Purification, and will deign to purify and 
cleanse, and make all the specified offenses dis- 
appear, even as the clouds of heaven and the dense 
morning and evening mists disappear before the 
blowing winds/* It is expected that "the goddess 
who resides in the current of the rapid stream that 
comes boiling down the ravines, from the tops oi 
the mountains,** and the goddess who resides in 
the currents of the briny ocean will carry them 
away, and "swallow them down with gurgling 
sound,** and they shall be utterly %lown away, 
banished, and got rid of,** S Qj:hat "from this da y 
onwards th ere will be no offense in the four qua r- 
t ers of the rtjgion iitk^ct 

"'^^:il tn °^^ p'^r^'^ '^^ til] nffr^° ^^^ i-^p^^-^iiiy 

B ArvQ 1T1 ih^ Pnnrf nf fhp ^J^^yrmi ^^ The offcUSeS 

were thought of as anTYioViAw fl^ppt awflj ^y ^^^ 
winds and the waves, and t hen swallowed in to 
the depths of the sea, a nd so cast down into t he 
underworld, the realm of deatli and pollution, 
whence all defilements were supposed to have orig- 
inated. So thfty wprft oMt dnw;q ^^ ^^^ jeptha 

whence thev^^amAJosth. 

— -— ' • '"^ • 

The concluding words of this ritual are a com- 
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mand for the ^^diviners of the four countries to 



l eave and go <>wiiy |i^ ^^^ prrpaf ^fyf^p-wav onil norrv 

a way the off^ses by purification /^ Thus divina - 
tion was honored, as moving in the will and wftv 
of thejgodsj but mcantation is mentioned among 



t he ^^eariMy offenses/^ Probably these e vil ji 
t ations refer to evil-minded w itchcra ft and in- 
voking cfllamitv on nth^rp^ 

This great ritual ceremony of purification, be- 
ing one of the most solemn* formal expressions of 
the Shinto cult, calls for the following remarks: 

(1) The central idea is purification from cer- 
tain forms of evily or certain kinds of offenses. 

(2) The offenses are conceived as either will- 
fully committed, or committed inadvertently. 

(3) They are also spoken of as heavenly and 
earthly. This distinction seems to us quite arbi- 
trary and unnatural, but it probably had a myth- 
i cal ori gin and the offenses ca lled heayj^ljL^re^ 
mainly such as in volve distress for an ap'icultura l 
commu nity. Th ey are sins against the land of t he Jr 
gc^^ wmie the earthly offenses are mainly matte rs 

of personal defiletn^t. In all cases it is conspicu- 
ous that the Shinto concept of offenses which need 
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purging away is that of outward ph ysical poUutioQ . 
and^dajujge. They are all offenses committed 
against the interests of the community and likely 
to bring some kind of calamity upon the people. 
(4) We should also remark that while, accord- 
ing to the ritual of the Great Purification, it is 
expected that from that day forwards *^o offense 
which is called offense^* will occur again in the 
four quarters of the whole region under heaven, 
the same ceremony of purifiq^tion is repeated every 
six months — ^year in and year out. 
/^ (5) These facts serv e to sh ow a moral and re- 

a nd the SCrup^lou ^ ofrth wifh w^|y|i tj^^ TW>np1f of 

^^th e^ luxuriant central land of the ears of fr esh 

\ rice'' flfndj tn kfiPp fligY hnflifP^ f|if>]j VQUflPfl, tl^ftlf 

* temples, and their whole domain free from all 

18. Other Bitnal Services. Other rituals for 
other occasions and purposes fumi^ nothing 
of a different character or of exceptional 
importance that we need here give further 
attention to their various contents and sug- 
gestions. There are, in the voluminous Ten- 
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gishiki, rituals for the service of the gods of 
Kasuga, for the service of the goddess of food, 
and of the gods of the wind, and for the service 
of particular temples. Some of these services are 
occasions of grand ceremonial display. The place, 
the day, the hour, and all the details of the service 
are arranged beforehand. The procession of those 
who take part is ordered with extreme precision 
and made in every way magnificent. Various or- 
ders of officials move along in separate ranks. The 
priestess, accompanied by many mantled attend- 
ants, is dravm in a car, and on either side four 
men in scarlet coats carry a silk umbrella and 
a huge, long-handled fan. The female attendants 
and servants of the priestess, each a lady of rank, 
follow in seven carriages. Chests filled with sacri- 
ficial utensils and food oflEerings, the messenger of 
the Mikado and his attendants of rank, have their 
assigned places in the procession. Upon arriving 
at the temple enclosure, the priestess alights from 
her car or palanquin, passes into the courtyard be- 
hind curtains so held by her attendants as to hide 
her from the gaze of the crowd, enters her private 
room and changes her traveling dress for the sac- 



( 

\ 
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rificial robes. Meantime the Mikado's presents 
and all the other offerings are duly placed on the 
tables and in the various chapels prepared for 
them and the high officers of State take their seats 
within the temple enclosure. All the prescribed 
forms are observed with scrupulous care^ and the 
ritual is read. In many services harpists, flute-^ 

tasks. At the conclusion of the services tiie com- 
pany clap their hands and then separate. The 
priestess changes her robes again for her traveling 
dress, and returns to her lodging in like stately 
procession as she came to the shrine. 

The i qiiTor, swo rd , bow, and jjjear, which are 
mentioned in the rituals as presents offered to ^e 
gAilfl ftt. fhfl grf>ftf. fftf^f,fYfl]tv doubtless have |^ir 
"ymholirffil flignifirf^^j and like the thr ee divin e 
insigni a of swo rd, p recious ston e, and^iirpr — ^the 
rggftUa (tf>4SgabfiIs^f J ftpft ^ ese power an < 
have doubtless their mjrthic connection with pre- 
historic traditions; but these belong to the study 
of Japanese antiquities rather than to the religious 
elements of Shinto.* 



^See the interestinf artiele by Thomas B. H. MeOlatehio 
on "The Sword of Japan," in "Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan," yol. ii, pp. 50-56. 
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19. Influence of China on Japanese Thought. 

So far we have spoken only of what may be 
called the original or pure Shinto cult as the re- 
ligion of the ancient Japanese. But it is im- 
portant to observe that t he moral and religi ous 

ideas of nfbpr ppnploa ^r^i\ nfl.oi' fl|rflf^ma Jiftyp 
for aomft tw^ ^linnflOTii^ y^n^ pi^fll; ||p^j^ nff^nftiipr 

th eJife and thought of the J *1Pftnffif p^pi^ One 
noteworthy foreign influence came in from China, 
and as early as th e_first century of the Christian 
era — ^perhaps somewh at earlier — ^Chi nese schola rs 
made thei] p yfly f^^^ Top«T, rp^g ^^ ygpy natu- 
ral, for the proximity of China favored inter- 
course between the two nations, and Confucian- 
ism was at the beginning of our era five hundred 
years old. Ancestor-worship was conmion to the 
people of both lands, and the arts and industries 
of the two countries might have found aflSliation 
in many ways we can not now determine. That 
such a leavening Chinese influence was early in- 
troduced into Japan is simply matter of fact. The 
Preface of Yasumaro, the compiler of the most 
ancient records of the Ko-juki, shows the effect of 
Chinese philosophy in its incidental mention of 
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^H he P*>*" iiYf{ fl"^ ^rtJYf; FiftfffiH^f^ '"^ hich co-op e- 
rated at thp >w>priTnyiy|y of the creation ; yid Cham- 
berlain^ in his Introduction to his English trans- 
lation of the Ko-ji-lci, observes that "at the very 
earliest period to which the twilight of l^end 
stretches bacl^ Chinese influence had already be- 
gun to make itself felt in these islands^ communi- 
cating to the inhabitants both implements and 
ideas/* Then it is to be further remarked that 
the Nihongi, completed in 720 A. D., although es- 
sentially a parallel chronicle of Japanese tradi- 
tions^ is in thought and style conspicuously 
Chinese. It is made in eveiy aspect and element 
of its composition to resemble as far as possible 
a Chinese history. 

20. Influence of Buddhism. But a deeper 
and more widespread influence than that of 
anything of Chinese origin was the introduc- 
tion into Japan of Buddhism, which was first 
brought in about A. D. 552, but did not suc- 
ceed in leavening the whole country until the 
middle of the ninth c«itury. It was q uietiy propa- 
gated by leaders of various Bnddyst- se cts wh ich 
differ in minor practices, and slowly it gained as- 
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cendCTicy, but its first more notable triumph fol- 

^ *~T-- -"'11 T rm--lin II mil ii.iuLi.i wai— iM 

lowed the teaching of Kukai, founder of the Shin- 
ffon sect, who bo adapted feuddhist doctrines to 
tl] ^ trftditinnftl |deas of ancestor worship as to 

or incamat ionp c^f Buddha. With great ingenuity 
and cunning, a new interpretation was given to 
ancient myths, and new constructions were put 
upon old beliefs. The ^,g;^to , gods^^ites^ jcus- 

cance^ and many of the my^ff^^pep ftf birth ^^ of 
death were explained in a manner so simple an d 
popuU^ ftfl fn pnTnTnf>Tiil thpm to fll l Vho listen ed 

to the new teaching. For Bi 
l earned in India and in China the clever art of 
appropria tin g old beliefs an^ customs p Ti'j (]f f*l^^Ti- 
i ng them with a new and hi fy^^^^ TflfflT?^^ C^^' 
fucianism itself had already in part prepared the 
way for Buddhism in Japan, and the successful 
Buddhist propagandists were wise enough to sup- 
press or keep out of sight all that might be of- 
fensive in their system, and to teach only such 
forms of doctrine as could be made attractive 
to the masses of the people. Kukai thus suc- 
6 
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ceeded in converting the Mikado to his new in- 
terpretations of the Shinto beliefs, and the new 
/ Bvst ga. thus put forward rAopivP^ fhA TrnT^ft ^^ffiyn^^ 
Shinto /^ which means "two parts/^ or the "double 
way nf ih^ gQf^fl/^ or th e_twofold div ine teaching. 
So complete and general did this Eiyobu Shinto 
become in its spread throughout Japan that for 
a thousand years it dominated the civilization of 
the Empire. It had its priests, its gorgeous 
temples and ritual services, its philosophy, and its 
divers sects, and it is said that there are at least 
twelve distinct Buddhist sects in Japan to-day. 
According to Laf cadio Hearn, "t he religion of the 
Buddha broudit to Japan anothe r and a wid er 
humftTiizi n^ influ ence — a ^new gospel of tendernes s 
— ^together with a multitude of new beliefs that 
were able to accommodate themselves to the old, in 
spite of fundamental dissimilarity. In the high- 
est ^^n^'^'^^r of thy tinr. ^f wf\f\ f\ ^^^Ww^i^ r^V**** 
Besides tpanln'Tig p9^^ reflpect for l ife, th e duty o f 
kindness to animals as well as to all human be- 



ingg, the conseguences of all present acts upon th e 
conditions of a future existence, the duty of 
resi^ation to pain as the inevitable result offpr- 
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gottguerror^ it actually gave to Japan the arts 
and the industries of China. Architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, engraving, printing, gardening — ^in 
short, every art and industry that helped to make 
life beautiful — developed first in Japan under Bud- 
dhist teaching/*^ To which may well be added the 
following statement of Aston: ^^There was noth- 
ing in Shinto which could rival in attraction the 
sculpture, architecture, painting, costumes, and 
ritual of the foreign faith. Its organization was 
more complete and eflEective. It presented ideals 



of humanity, charity, self-abnegation, and purity 



anesf ««*^'^« ^^^ 



But after a thousand years of mixture, who \ 
can now tell for certain just what is original Shinto ■ 
and what is the Buddhist supplement or modifica- 
tion? T]]n Bufldhi^m nf Tfirnn k nr ^"^ ^"^r^ thp 
ori ginal teachings of ftant*i^° "^ t^f Bf^^<*^ frflji^" )( 
olic religion of Spain is from the simple precep ts '' ' 
and practices of Christ flud His firnt nprr°^^^ The 
same is true of the Buddhism of China and Thibet. 



>'* Japan: an Interpretation,'* p. 208. 
^"Shinto, the Way of the Gods," p. 860. 
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The Shingon sect of Buddhists in Japan, of which 
Kukai was the founder, has taken up into itself 
many ideas which are neither purely Buddhist nor 
purely Shintoist. Superstitions alien to both cults 
are likely to have found their way among the 
people and to have exerted influences on the popu- 
lar cult, and no man is now able to point out their 
origin or their history.^ 
/ 21. Bevival of Pure Shinto. We are not here 
concerned, however, with Japanese Buddhism. 
Our inquiry is after the facts and the significance 
of the essential Shinto cult. A greatandj^g 
able revival of the ^i^q^ f^jjiiTif/^ Wan near th^ 
beginning of the eighteenth century and persii 
wi!fi great success for more than one hundred years. 
The m^si distingukidldid^f Japan v^eT^tii^ 
chief leaders in this reform. We have already had 
occasion to mention the names of the three most 
famous men among them — ^Mabuci^i^ MotQ^^ ori, 
and Hirata.^ These by their expositions of the 

^It is admitted by all writers on Japan that the practical 
ethics of Oonfucianism has from the first largely nullified the 
more subtle and dreamy elements of Buddhism. The common 
sense of the Japanese people, in spite of all peculiarities, has 
made it necessary for Buddhism to adjust itself to the popular 
mind. 
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ancient scriptures and traditions turned the tide 
of popular thought against Buddhism and Chinese 
philosophy. It is quite interesting to note in some 
of their writings the antipathy and hostility to 

Chinese teachings. Mnfnwnri ha(\ ^ ygiTf^arlrflhlft 

fliiBwer t n th^°^ oi»Ui/>o TB^i^^ ^^Y tjl ftt Shintoism 
k nows no moral c ode. TTft rlpp^i^i'^^ t^i^f. all a 
l oyal Japanese subject wa s concerned to do was 

simply to obPV fy Milr^iln whAf||if>r hifl fiOfnTTiftTKlfl 

were riyj^j; (y* wr/^^ He maintained that ^^morals 
were invented by the Chinese because they were 
an inmioral people : but in Japan there was n o 
necessity for utiv RVRJeTif^ ^f mprQlg, «a ovpiy J^p, 

anese acted arijB:ht if he or ^y rnn°"^^"'^ ^ifl fiy^ 
b^rt-^ Whatever we may think or say of such 
self-complacency^ it accords well with Japanese re- 
ligion^ mythology, and history, and it is a simple 
fact to be noted that ii^ISmJlfldliiflTn 1T) JapflTJ 
was disestablishe d and disen do wed^ and the old 
Shint o was declared to be the natio nal jejigiop. 
Perciyal Lowell observes that this reinstatement 



"*^*>C^ 



^l^tow, in ' 'Transsctiont of Asiatic Society of Japan," 
▼oL ii, p. 121. Compare the statement of Mabuchi as given 
in Satow's paper on "The Beyival of Pure Shin-tan,** in Ap- 
pendix to Tol. iii of "Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan,** p. 14. 
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of the Mikado and the old national faith is ^^a 
curious instance of a religious revival due to ar- 
chaeological, not to religious zeal.^ But while the 
old Shinto is at present the ofiScial cult of Japan, 
it appears to have little life or force. Japanese 
Buddhism is said to be showing signs of renewed 
activity, and is Jikely to prove a powerful antag- 
onist of Christianity. It is certainly a question 
of vital importance to the future civilization of 
Japan which of these mighty rivals shall gain 
ascendency over the popular mind. 

22. Esoteric Shinto. Shinto did not continue 



ver^^ long^ tp„ hold its ngwJxji^roc Iaimed status as 
th e State r f^ligi^^ Its^juaoi. znofit devntad ad- 
herents and lead^g fpit th*^t ^^° ^^'g^rrt intrrrrtT 
would be h^t j^rrmMritliniit nffirial and cnr 
emmentalprestigg*. A wise and prudent State 
policy determined that its permanence and suc- 
cess should be left to care for themselves and 
to depend upon the merits of its teachings and 
its historic and popular hold upon the national, 
the communal, and the family life. As a cult 
it is deeply rooted in the civilization xxUthfi^em- 
pire, aodita-pilCTims swarm along the h ighw ays 

&"Tli« Sonl of (U Far East," p. 166. 
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o^travel a nd at the histori c shrines. They are 
found journeying to the summits of sacred moun- 
tains^ and there performing esoteric rites which in- 
duce mystic divine possession. The performance of 
such mystic rites and incantations seems to be no 
modem innovation. It may have its connections 
with Buddhist counting of rosaries, and possibly 
other foreign influences have helped to cultivate its 
somewhat mantic forms, but its origin is from a re- 
mote antiquitv. T3iis "esoteric Shinto'^ is essen- 

which exhibits itself in many lands and in conne c- \ 
tion with various cults, and is often seen among t he ' 
Mohammedan dancing yid howling dervish es. Its 
exist^c e and its practice s in Japan refute the 
)tion of thoflft w^9 ynnlH ilPTiy \f^ Ship^ f.hft char- 
acter of a Tf fll ^^^^ff>^ ^ The excrescences and ex- 
travagancies of religious fervor must have some 
sort of a religion to inspire them. 

23. Mingling of Shinto, Confucianism, and 
Buddhism. The noteworthy fact that Shinto, Con- 
fucianism, and Buddhism have for more than a 



^For interetting information on this myitie phase of 
Shinto see the articles of Percival Lowell on "Esoteric Shinto,*' 
in "Transactions of the Asiatic Societx of Japan," toIs. ni 
andzxii. 
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tLousand years mixed with each other in Japan 
demonstrates the susc^tibilitj of the Japanese peo- 
ple to fcrfiign infllFDil^ aJlii tnarhi^gj anrl thftir nfit- 
ural hospitality toward the various religioxigjailts. 
The ethical teachings of Confucins prepared the 
way for Buddhism^ and^ in spite of antipathy and 
wars between the nations, maintain a powerful 
hold upon the thoughtful Japanese to-day. Still 
more remarkable is it thnt jnillifiTii ^t tht iTnir 
anese appear jtqjaccept both Shintoism and Bud- 
dhism, and good Shintoists and good Bu( 
may be found worshiping in some temples at one 
and the same time.^ A Japanese scholar, speaking 
at the Chicago "Parliament of Beligions*' on the 
"Future of Eeligion in Japan,'' declared that the 
three systems named "are not only living together 

^"The gods of Japan,** writes Gulick, "are innumerable 
in theory and multitudinous in practice. Not only are there 
gods of goodness, hut also ^ds of lust and of evil, to whom 
robbers and harlots may pray for success and blessing." But 
in all this multitudinous pantheon there is no one Supreme 
Deity. "There is no word in the Japanese language corre- 
sponding to the English term God. The nearest approach to 
it are the Oonfucian terms Jo-tei, 'Supreme Emperor;' Ten, 
'HesTen,' and Ten-tei, 'Heavenly Emperor;* but all of these 
terms are Chinese; they are therefore of late appearance in 
Japan, and represent rather conceptions of educated and Oon- 
fucian classes than the ideas of the masses. "-^"Eyolution of 
the Japanese," p. 811. 
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on friendly terms with one another, bnt, in fact, 
they are blended together in the minds of the peo- 
ple. One and the same Japanese is at once a Shin- 
t oisty a Co pfa^iflTiig^, an^ a ffr^^^^^ft^'" Ourreligion 
may be likened to a triangle. One angle is Shinto- 

^M 1 I H I |l*'l ■■'■ M !■ ||,M M |I—1— rf^ I— I II. I 1.1- 

ism, another is Confucianism, and a third is Bud- 
dhism, all of which make up the religion of the 



ordinary Japanese. .Shintoism furnishes the ob - 
jects, Co nfucianism offers the rules of life, while 
Buddhism sup plies the way of salvation/^^ 



24. Boman Catholicism in Japan. We must 
not omit altogether a notice of the introduction of 
Boman Catholic Christianity into Japan about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. It was in 1549 
that the famous Jesuit, Francis Xavier, landed at 
Kagoshima, and began his marvelous missionary 
work through Japanese interpreters, and in two 
years of strenuous toil he succeeded in winning 
many converts from all classes of the people. Fifty 
years thereafter the Christian converts throughout 
the country are said to have niunbered nearly a 

^"The World'f PftrUament of Beligioni," toL ii, p. 1289. 
We mmt not OTerlook the fact that the modem Shintoism haa 
ita aecta, aa well as Bnddhiam. There la the aect called 
'*Ten-Ri-K7o" (''Hearen-Beaaon-Teaching*'). Also the Knro- 
anmi sect, putting noteworth7 emphaaia on moralit7. 



^ 
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million. But the Jesuit habit and policy of med- 
dling with affairs of State, their intolerance of 
other cults, and at length their crasade against the 
ancient national faith and their burning of Bud- 
dhist temples and slaughter of Buddhist priests, 
aroused the bitter reaction and bloody persecutions, 
which, after some forty years of struggle, suc- 
ceeded in obliterating every public sign of Chris- 
tianity from every province of the empire. And 
for over two himdred years Japan closed her doors 
to all foreign influences and appeals. It was not 
until 1873 that the edicts against Christianity 
were withdrawn. Of the Protestant missionary 
movements in the island empire since that date, 
it is not the purpose of this essay to speak. 

25. Present Beligious Indifference. Much is 
said nowadays about the apparent religious in- 
difference of the Japanese. QU^^ -nrriforg a^orip ir, 

think_that the Japanesg^jjii^t^g^Chinese p eople^ 
ai^jliijainffilifiT and defective in relidoufijaature. 
Mr. Gulick, in his *^Evolution of the Japanese,'* 
reports Marquis Ito, Japan's most illustrious 
statesman, as having said: "I regard religion it- 
self as quite unnecessary for a nation's life; science 
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is far above superstition^ and what is religion — 
Buddhism or Christianity — ^but superstition, and 
therefore a possible source of weakness to a nation? 
I do not regret the tendency to free thought and 
atheism, which is almost universal in Japan, be- 
cause I do not regard it as a source of danger to 
the community/' And yet this same distinguished 
statesman is reported on the same page (288) to 
have given utterance to the following much more 
recent statement: 'The only true civilization is 
that which rests on Christian principles, and conse- 
quently, as Japan must attain her civilization on 
these principles, those young men who receive 
Christian education will be the main factors in the 
development of future Japan/' Possibly these two 
discrepant statements may be reconciled by suppos- 
ing that, in the first case, Ito's thought was turned 
especially to the superstitions and temporary 
phases incident to all religious cults, and in his 
later remark he spoke of Christianity as somehow 
synonymous with Western civilization. But in any 
case it would seem that one who deems the Jap- 
anese either irreligious, or non-religious, or defi- 
cient in religious sense, ought to explain the mani- 
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fold facts of the Shinto cult, such as the ''god 
shelf/* the ancestral tablets, the daily oflEerings, 
and the family worship in almost every household 
of that Eastern island-empire. What mean the 
hundreds of thousands of white-robed pilgrims who 
annually visit the numerous sacred shrines? And 
is there no element of religion in the devout pa- 
triotism that is ever ready to sacrifice life and all 
that men hold dear for the faith and inheritance 
of their beloved "central land of Eeed-Plains'* 
given long ago to the care of the "Sovran Grand- 
child** by the celestial deities? 

It is only a one-sided concept of religion, and 
a too prevalent failure to distinguish between its 
local temporary phases and its deeper essentials as 
grounded in the spiritual nature of man, that have 
led superficial observers to deny the profound re- 
ligious element in the Shinto and Buddhist wor- 
ship of Japan. If Paul, waiting at Athens, and 
beholding the city full of idols, could truly say, 
"I perceive, Athenians, that in all things ye are 
very religious,** just as truly may we say, in view 
of the 195,000 temples and the innumerable deities 
of the Shinto cidt, that the Japanese are exceed- 
ingly religious. 
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Let me add the testimony of Mr. Qulick him- 
Belf, who spent years in the country: ''The uni- 
versality of the tokens of family religion, and the 
constant and loving care bestowed upon them, are 
striking testimony to the universality of religion 
in Japan. The pathos of life is often revealed by 
the family devotion of the mother to these silent 
representatives of divine beings, and departed an- 
cestors or children. I have no hesitation in saying 
that, so far as external appearances go, the average 
home in Japan is far more religious than the aver- 
age home in enlightened England or America, es- 
pecially when compared with such as have no 
family worship. There may be a genuine religious 
life in these Western homes, but it does not appear 
to the casual visitor. Yet no casual visitor can 
enter a Japanese home, without seeing at once the 
evidences of some sort of religious life.'* ^ 

It is to be remarked that in the history and 



MJuUck*! "Erolution of the Japanese," p. 294. What- 
•▼er may be the defects of Japanese character in general, it is 
common for nearly all trarelers who hare risited the country 
and studied the habits of the people at their homes, to speak 
of them as mild, courteous, cleanly, frugal, intelligent, quick 
to learn, and gifted with a genius for imitation. Their sol- 
diers hare prored themselves a match for the most renowned 
warriors, and are marrelously apt to make the most of op- 
portunities. 
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evolution of religion^ where there has been obvious 
evolution^ periods of long peace and repose, marked 
'by formalism^ skepticism^ and indifference to r^ 
ligious obligation^ are generally followed by great 
revivals and reforms. Some new light breaks in; 
some great prophet appears; new ideas and hopes 
take hold on the popular mind^ and thereupon a 
new era opens in civilization. The renaissance in 
Japan of the last fifty years may be the prelude 
to an epoch-making revival of the Orient 

26. Concluding Obiervations and Suggestions. 
Our study of Shinto has led us over a somewhat 
unfamiliar field of thought. The mythology and 
the records of the Ko-jirki and the Nihongi are 
far apart from all our Western legends and ideals 
of the early world, and in great part seem like mon- 
strosities of fantastic speculation. Itisafl^jugd 
by some that the J apanese p eo ple }\s^\i \ Imimh lm1liii(j 
for two millenniums m a state of childhood, recelv - 
ing nothing from Confucianism or fro m Buddh ism 
to quiiSeiror change the naxional life; but with the 
introduction of Western thought and enterprise 
they have suddenly leaped into comparative ma- 
turity, and their new departure from a dreamy past 
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is likely to astonish the whole world. It is very 
obvious that the introduction of modem science 
into her thousands of el^nentary schools must 
sooner or later undermine all faith in the tradi- 
tional cosmogony, and, along with that, a whole 
world of notions bound up with the Shinto cult 
must needs be overthrown. Eminent Japanese 
scholars say that Western learning has sounded the 
knell and signed the death warrant of the ancient 
religion of their island-world. 

It is for us very easy, in the light of our 
New Testament revelation, to point out defects in 
the Shinto system. Some four or five of these 
we may briefly mention as matters which a 
Christian missionary should keep in view as 
evincing the need of preaching among these peo- 
ple the deeper demands of the religion of Jesus 
Christ. (1) The first and fundamental defect in 
Shinto as a religious system is its lack of any 
clear or helpful concept of one Grod and Father 
of all. The doctrine of God is fundamental in 
any cidt, and where the idea is vague and im- 
perfect the entire system of doctrine and practice 
must needs possess an element of imcertainiy 
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and weakness. (2) Another defect is its want 
of a clear concept of sin as a moral disease of 
the heart The Japanese mind needs to be 
turned inward to a deeper sense of the real sinful- 
ness of sin. (3) Another serious fault in th e 
Japanese civilization is its low estimate of woman- 
hood. ,Here as in China woman has not eA 
her proper sphere. She is subjected to three forms 
of obedience, which in actual life are too abject 
for her higher development — she must bow to her 
parents, to her husband, and to her son in a manner 
that involves what we should call a humiliating 
form of domestic slavery. Japan needs the prac- 
tice of a monogamy of the highest Christian type 
in order to rectify this inferior and one-sided view 
of the male and female constitution of humanity. 

(4) Ther^ is alan ^T^ .TapflTi h.ti ftpparenfly low ps- 

timatej)f ^hug^attJi^* It is probably due largely 
to the communal and feudal system which has for 
a long time ruled the people. The individual is 
nothing ; tha rammiinity is ftYarything. These and 
other defects show our groimds for believing that 
the old order and system must sometime change. 
But it is no strange or unheard of thing in our 
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world for an old order to change and give place to 
eomething new and higher. Western civilization 
has seen not a few examples of such changes; but^ 
as touching religious evolution, what a monu- 
mental example we have in the transition from the 
oid Testament Judaism to the New Testament 
kingdom of heaven I The main contents and scope 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews point out the fact 
that the old covenant, with its sanctuary and 
altars and tables and sacrifices and priests, could 
not make their worshipers perfect Notwithstand- 
ing its long and glorious history, it waxed old, 
and when the Epistle was written it was nigh unto 
vanishing away (Heb. viii, 13). It did pass away 
and give place to a more spiritual cult, the gospel of 
peace on earth and universal love. May not the na- 
tional cult of Japan — ^with its faith in the unseen, 
its rituals of purification, its concepts of a heavenly 
ancestry, and its intimations of deification after 
death — b e made to jcive way before a superior 

■ ^ -■ ■'■■^^ II III I mill Hill I Ai^_^_^,,^ 

nnlf. iViftt Tn5^Y ^^^ ^ the wisdom t o offer a higher 
a nd more rational present^| ^jf||] nf t^^ ^oo^nf^Qi 
t ruths embodied in the Shinto worshi p? What- 
ever men may think or say about the mystical and 
6 
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legendary elemaits in the Hebrew Scriptnreft^ no 
one familiar with the literatures of the nations can 
hesitate for a moment to acknowledge the immense 
superiority of the Old Testamrat law and prophets 



i»*w^* Wi — 



and psa lms oyer the conte nts of 1!!iU Eo ji ki and 
the Nihongi. If , then^ tne covenanis and ine 
rituals of Judaism waxed old and vanished away 
before the clearer light and truth of the teachings 
of Jesus Christ, much more should we expect that 
the same superior *^Light of the world^' must 
needs, sometime, supersede and supplant the rit- 
uals of the Shinto cult. 

Accordingly, I shall venture to specify sundry 
elements of ancient Shinto, which, to use the lan- 
guage of Jesus, are not to be destroyed, but rather 
fulfilled, in the higher and more universal truths 
of the kingdom of Christ, Fid filled, I say; for 
I look upon all the religious longings, and prayers, 
and penitential psalms of the nations, and their 
inquiries after the Unseen and Eternal, as so many 
f oregleams of a coming light, destined to enlighten 
every man that cometh into the world. 

We have seen that one of the most conspicuous 
aspects of the Shinto cult is its ceremonial of the 
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Great Purification. Physical pollution of any kind 
is abhorrent to the Japanese. The touch of a dead 
body^ contact with a foul disease^ failure to wash 
and keep one's person clean, are regarded as of the 
nature of calamities. We know that there was 
much in the practices and traditions of the Jewish 
elders that closely resembled these Shinto ideas of 
pollution. The Pharisees and scribes found fault 
with Jesus because of His indifference to their 
'Vashings of cups, pots, and brazen vessels.'^ But 
cleanliness, we all admit, is a near neighbor of 
godliness. St Paul said, "Glorify God in your 
body;'* for he maintained that "your body is a 
sanctuary of the Holy Spirit which is in you.*' 
Jesus found no fault with Jewish ablutions, and 
enjoined the highest personal purity. But He 
pointed out the deeper lesson that the more hor- 
rible defilement of man is a pollution of the heart. 
"For from within,'* He said, "out of the heart of 
man, evil thoughts proceed, fornications, thefts, 
murders, adidteries, covetings, wickedness, deceit, 
lasciviousness, an evil eye, railing, pride, foolish- 
ness: — all these evil things proceed from within, 
and defile the man/' This, then^ is one fun- 
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damental truth which the Shinto worshiper 
ehotQd leam from the teachings of onr Lord. The 
clean body and the pure white robes are eminently 
proper and beautiful in their way; but they should 
symbolize the consciousness of a pure heart, and 
a blameless life that keeps itself ^^unspotted from 
the world.'* Shinto purification needs the supple- 
ment of a deeper knowledge of spiritual defilement 
in order to a deeper knowledge of purity. 

Tjfnrr ftTnltrrl thnn nny TH ^^^ forms of nurifica - 

tion. or rituals of worship, is f^^o^- -nrxi^nn nf ft IJYJpff 

Presence concealed in all phenomen a. There has 
been and is to-day among all peoples a belief in 
many invisible spirits that have some sort of power 
over the clouds, the winds, the waters, the earth, 
and all its teeming growths. We call it Animism, 
Shamanism, and in a certain specific form. Fetish- 
ism. ^^]j^Jp ^ fionntlfiflfl apltitaidft of flpJT^tft 
who can influence the elements about us for good or 



for evil, is firmly rooted i n all the ancient peopl es 
of Eastern Asia^ from JnA\a f/^ TflpnTi W^ have 
seen how deep a hold it had upon the earliest 
Shinto cult, and the later influences of Confucian- 
ism and Buddhism in Japan have tended rather 
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to BtrBigthen than to suppress it in the popular 
mind. 

Theee animistic conceptions have played a note- 

""■•••■■•J 1**. «.rM^. «•■ -** 

worthy "O ^t^- ^t^ y^^ pne^tion with most, if not all^ 
thA Tft^fflftflg pf T^flTi]fvifl- When combined with 
a groveling fear of the spirits, and with the prac- 
tice of magic rites and incantations to propitiate 
tton as so many evil demons, the belief has run 
into the lowest forms of superstition. But is 
there no element of truth in Animism? Why 
should we speak disparagingly of the old Japanese 
worshiper** hearing the voices of unseen spirits 
in the moaning winds, in the sounding waterfalls, 
in the rolling thunder? Why should he not adore 
the Sun as the heavenly Benefactor, and see in 
waving trees and blooming flowers and drifting 
clouds the presence and activiiy of beings, per- 
haps sometimes a Being Supernatural? One- 
sided, defective puerile notions controlled, no 

,^ — /-... .^ _ II ■ ■ I ■■iiiii'ii mt\m .11, n «». •cte.M,. 4w 

dqubti^ biP th^^^^Pg, ^"^^ ^^^ ^^^ otipi»n^ii lixiJ fan- 
^^^^n|||] fft^. ^^ fhflf |^|> fpit himsel l i^ the 
presence ol.thfi.^upeniatijral. And that primeval 
concq>t is the one most essential truth of all re- 
ligion. We have only to divest it of sundry errant. 
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non-essential interpretations in order to come face 
to face with the grandest, noblest, and most affect- 
ing theism, and monotheism as well. For mono- 
theism finds its most advanced exposition in the 
doctrine of the nniversal immanence of (Jod,— one 
God, the Eternal Spirit, in all, through all, over 
all. How far from such a concept of universal 
Animism was the old Hebrew psalmist, who saaig 
of Jehovah ^laying the beams of His chambers in 
the waters, making the clouds His chariot, walking 
upon the wings of the wind, sending forth springs 
into the valleys, causing the grass to grow upon the 
mountains,*^ and receiving tribute of praises from 
the ^^sea-monsters and all deeps; fire and hail, 
snow and vapor; stormy wind performing His 
word; mountains and all hills; fruitful trees and 
all cedars; beasts and all cattle; creeping things 
and flying birds.^^ To such a worshiper the 
world was all alive with God. And Jesus added 
an intensity and an affecting beauly to this whole 
concept of an immanent God when He said : ^TViy 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work,^^ and "not 
one sparrow falleth on the ground without your 
Father.'^ I can conceive no Animism and no 
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Supematuralism more minute or more adorable 
than the ever acting and ever continuous presence 
of an unseen but all observant ^Tather in the 
heavens/' The heavens in which He dwells are 
above, below, within, and all around us. 

And this is the higher Animism which ought 
to be welcomed by the Shinto pilgrims of Japan as 
the beautiful fulfilling of their ancient dreams. 
Not so majij gods, not a multitude of imf riendly 
spirits that need propitiation by our gifts of food 
and clothing, but one Heavenly Father, immanent 
in every plant that grows and in every dewdrop on 
the flowers, forever working for our good, caring 
for every birdling, and numbering the very hairs 
of our head. 

With such a monotheistic conception of the 
world all mythologic and polytheistic notions of 
deity and the rule of the spirits of the dead must 
sooner or later disappear. Japanese scholars of 
high rank are telling their people and others that 
the modem Western learning has already destroyed 
the cosmogony of the Shinto cult. What is now 
most needed is a class of teachers straightforward 
and broad enough to show these people a nobler 
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and tmer ccmcept of the world. The new oono^ 
tion need have no conflict with the belief that tiie 
spirits of the dead are all about u% and are deeply 
interested in us still. The family cult may adjust 
itself to the new and higher doctrines, and lose 
none of the beauty and tenderness and sanctity 
which old affection connects with the domestic 
tablets of the honored and beloved dead. Herein 
the new faith is to fulfill rather than destroy the 
ancient rites of lova Such a monotheistic cult 
will find no reason or occasion to commit the 
blunder of the Jesuit missionaries, and seek in- 
terference with the government of the land. The 
Mikado may still command the reverence and the 
love of the people and be rationally honored as a 
child of heaven. Loyal Christians do that under 
every form of government. "Pear Gtod; honor the 
king; for there is no power but God, and the pow- 
ers that be are ordained of QoA; for they are the 
ministers of God's service ;'* — these are the precepts 
of the earliest apostolic gospel, and the modem 
missionaiy of Christ is bound to observe and teach 
them. He should exhibit common sense and dis- 
cretion in foreign politics, recognize and h(mor the 
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* legitimate power^ and like tiie Great Teacher, 
"render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar^s, 
and unto (Jod the things that are (Jod's/* 

The Shinto cult is essentially a religion of race 
apd n ational patriotism. It jis the secret of Jap« 
a nese he rojfiip ^rxA cn/.^4fi^p \r\ f,|^g ^l^y nf |^^.^f.1fi. 

He coimts it sweet and glorious to die for his 
country. He is not his own; he belongs to the 
State. We are told that the three principal com- 
mandments of the public and official Shinto faith 
are these: 

1. "Thou shalt honor the gods and love thy 
country. 

2 "Thou shalt clearly xmderstand the principles 
of Heaven, and the duty of man. 

3. "Thou shalt revere the emperor as thy 
sovereign, and obey the will of his court.^' 

pab]i§,.QljeaS?^adj11fltmpnt. Ja.jajjprm of national 

td the ethic s of Christianity are 

But how can the Christian religion, with its 
monotheistic worship, adjust itself without an- 
tagonism to the ancestor worship of Japan ? Many 
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seem lo think that in this particular there must 
needs be an irrepressible conflict^ for the worship 
of ancestors is central and fundamental in the 
Shinto faith, and the most precious and hallowed 
bond that holds the family, the community, and the 
State together. 

In this matter we do well to observe a number 
of relevant facts. Ancestor worship has existed 
in a variety of forms among many peoples. It has 
undergone various modifications in different coun- 
tries, and it appears to have ceased among some 
peoples and given place to other ideas and forms of 
worship. The Japanese conception is that their 
Mikado and all his people are offspring of the gods, 
and each one, when he dies, becomes a deity, but 
does not cease to have interest in the relatives and 
companions of his earthly life. During the si^e 
of Port Arthur, Togo sent the Mikado a message 
in which he expressed the thought that the patri- 
otic manes of the fallen heroes might hover over 
the battlefield for a long time and give unseen 
protection to the Imperial forces. Such a faith 
and such inspiration from the dead are things 
which a proud nation does not easily let die. 
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But may we not approach the devotees of such 
a faith with the words of the old Hebrew prophet : 
"Have we not all one father ? Hath not one God 
created us 5^^ Ye think your honored ancestors 
still live, and love to think of you and aid you from 
their higher sphere; is it not also just as true of 
the ancestors and heroes of other lands and peo- 
ples ? You have learned that your beautiful *^and 
of the reed-plains and the fresh rice-ears" is only 
a very small portion of the world of men. Have 
these broader lands and more numerous peoples 
sprung from other and greater gods than yours? 
May it not rather be that, as there is only one sun 
to shine on all this habitable world, so there is 
one Heavenly Father of us all? Then we are all 
oflEspring of one Supreme God and we should all be 
brethrai. Our ancestors and dear kindred who 
have passed out of our sight should lose no place 
in our affection by this larger thought.^ 

^In his "Eyolution of the Japanese" (p. 75) Gulick 
quotes from the Japan MaU (of September 80, 1899) a num- 
ber of special instructions \o be given to the pupils in the 
Japanese schools touching their behavior toward foreigners. 
One of the orders reads thus: "Since all human beings are 
brothers and sisters, there is no reason for fearing foreigners. 
Treat them as equals and act uprightly in all your dealings 
with them." Such instruction should surely, in time, en- 
large the world-conception of the Shintoist. 
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By some such suggestions, and by such friendly 
and persuasive appeal to larger truths, it would 
seem that a higher and purer faith may commend 
itself to the adherents of Shinto, without provoking 
their hostility, and without the compromise of 
any essential Christian truth. As surely as self- 
evidencing science wins her onward way among the 
nations, so surely will self-evidencing truths of 
religion win the hearts of men. We are familiar 
with the Christian congregations singing : 

" Faith of our fathers, holy faith t 
We will be true to thee till death.'' 

But Christian and Shintoist should note the fact 
that the fathers and the sons are greater than the 
faith. As "the Sabbath was made for man, and 
not man for the Sabbath,*' so the faith, the forms 
of worship, the sesthetic arts, the culture, the learn- 
ing, and all the ennobling elements of the highest 
civilization are made for man, not man for them. 
Being, therefore, not an end in themselves, but a 
means to the attainment of some higher boon, they 
must all be judged according to the broad and 
noble proverb : *^Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soevw things are honorable, whatsoever things are 
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jnst^ whatsoever things are pure^ whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, take 
aecoxmt of these things'* (Phil. 4:8). 

It may be that ancestral shrines will become 
more sacred and more heavenly when lighted with 
the glimmer of immortal hopes of blessed reonion 
in the nnseen world, and our forms and manner 
of honoring father and mother and friends that 
pass out from our homes may be safely left to 
adjust themselves to an uplifting faith that lives 
in the heart and ever longs for all that is holiest 
and best. 

The whole world looks with admiration upon 
that island-empire of the Orient that has shown 
within thirty years such marvelous capacities of 
adaptation and improvement. If she thus go on 
to *^rove all things and hold fast to that which is 
good,** who knows but her brilliant rising to great 
power and influence among the nations may mark 
the beginning of world-wide reforms? Her tre- 
mendous, bloody battles shoidd say tp all man- 
kind: 'Tiet us have no more of this. -Let us 
establish great, trustworthy tribunals of arbitra- 
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tion^ and settle our rights and differences there. 
Let us beat our swords into plowshares and our 
spears into pruning-hooks/' Such triumphs of 
peace and righteousness might well bring to pass 
the old Shinto ideal of a code of morals so deeply 
written in the hearts of men and of rulers that 
they spontaneously do that which is obviously right. 
For is not this lofty ideal in accord with that of 
the Hebrew prophet who descried a coming golden 
age when *^they should teach no more every man 
his neighbor, and every man his brother, saying. 
Know the Lord ; for they shall all know the Lord, 
from the least of them unto the greatest^ ' (Jer. 
31 : 34) ? 

On the assumption that the highest form of 
religion must needs respond to the highest moral 
test, the editor of The Eibbert Journal^ propounds 
the following startling question, "How would the 
general status of Christianity be affected by the 
appearance in the world of a religion which should 
stand the test better than herself?'^ That is, a 
religion or people that should present an exhibition 
of moral excellence superior to that seen among the 

»VoL.iv. 1906, pp. 19-41. 
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Christian nations. Our own belief is that such 
an exhibition of moral excellence in a non-Chris- 
tian people would set the Christian searching his 
own standards of morality. It may be that Japan 
in her late exhibitions of ability in political 
diplomacy, and her sacrifice and waiving of cer- 
tain rightful claims to indemnity, and the exalt- 
ing of the right and the truth above narrow, self- 
ish interests, has put to shame the "Christian 
Powers'* of Europe, whose conspicuous qualities 
have been baneful statecraft, jealousy of rivals, and 
greed to enlarge their territory by crushing feebler 
States, and grinding down the masses of the 
people. Such an exhibit would not prove the in- 
feriority of Christian ethics, but the failure of the 
so-called Christian Powers to honor and exemplify 
the ethics of our gospel. The plain fact in this 
matter is, as thoughtful men must everywhere ac- 
knowledge,that the aggressive "Christian Powers" 
have enlarged their empire at the expense of 
weaker States and, by taking advantage of their 
day of weakness and adversity, have by such am- 
bitious procedures belied and violated the funda- 
mental commandments of the religion which they 
profess. 
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We Americans have dreamed and sometimea 
boasted that our great Bepublic of freedom has 
proven a mighty evangel of human liberty and 
rights. It is a luminous star of the first mag- 
nitude^ and it arose in the Western hemisphere. 
But this brilliant star of the West has cast its 
helpful. beams across the Pacific Ocean upon the 
blooming rice-fields of Japan. It may be that 
those grandchildren of the sun-goddess may by 
their skill and prowess flash upon the world a light 
so strong as to eclipse to some extent our own, 
and be so self -evidently excellent that all mankind 
will bid it welcome. It may or may not be that 
all will acknowledge the radiant Evangel as *'the 
root and the offspring of David.^' With the Jap- 
anese it may for long be insisted that this new 
Light is the root and offspring of the Mikado and 
the Goddess of the Dawn. But we can waive that 
point and all of us cry out. Let the true Light 
come. If it make for righteousness and love and 
the peace of the world, we shall hail its rising in 
the far East as the light of *%e bright, the Morn- 
ing Star;'* for there is no other that can ulti- 
mately prove itself to be "the true light that light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world.'* 
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